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RUMINATING eer 


A HOT BATH is an excellent place to rumin- 
ate, to think on things of the past and to 
hope for the future. It is a condition for 
relaxation, constructive thinking, making de- 
cisions and removing dirt. 

A recent rumination was the tragedy af- 
fecting the human race that we do not all 
speak a common language. Magazines from 
all over the world are received in this office 
containmg information on experiments and 
developments of vital interest to beekeepers, 
and much cannot be assimilated and passed 
on because of inability to understand the 
writer’s language. , 

Musie is an international language. What 
a tragic omission that we cannot all 
so easily communicate by sight or word of 
mouth. How helpless one feels to be in the 
company of a Russian eager to impart his 
methods and knowledge and to listen to your 
own, to be confronted with an insuperable 
barrier of words impossible to understand. 

Nation cannot speak unto nation until we 
have the wherewithal of a common tongue 
and understanding. As to whether such an 
ideal will ever materialise is a subject for 
conjecture. English speaking people are suf- 
ficiently egotistical to think that the common 
tongue should be English; if nothing else, it 
is the line of least resistance for us to follow 
albeit inconsiderate for other nationals. 

Another human failing for which we share 
guilt is apathy: not to the problem of com- 
munication through the spoken word but to 


- the dissemination of knowledge required by 


others to help them in their work. 

A comparatively small band of research 
and practical workers in our own sphere of 
interest provide information to help others, 
but much more help should be given to 
assist beekeepers to be more efficient. 

The ability to express practical knowledge 
in words is not enjoyed by all, but basic 
noted provided on a particular subject can 


(Continued on Page 12) 


CROP PROSPECTS 
FOR 1970-71 


Summaries of reports from Apiary Instructors on seasonal conditlons and honey crop prospech 


as at mid-January by the Superiniendent, Beekeeping, Department of Agriculture, Wellington, 


Northland 

A mild winter mollowed by ideal conditions during September and October 
resulted in strong colonies in most areas of lower Northland and excellent crops 
of manuka were obtained. 

In the Far North weather conditions were quite the reverse with cold winds 
and rain, which made queen breeding difficult, reduced bee strength anq 
adversely affected manuka crops. 

‘November and December proved to be very dry months in most areas. How. 
ever recent rains should bring about a delayed clover flow. Some swarming wag 
evident during October. ; 

Good crops were secured in most areas from lotus major and buttercup with 
some rewarewa and fair to average clover crops are expected in all areas 
except the Far North where hopes for a good crop from bush sources remain 
high. 


Auckland 

Weather during November was ideal. Little rain fell until the end of Decem- 
ber when almost drought conditions were experienced and the possibility of the 
honey crop from clover being a failure appeared likely. During the November— 
early December period light but steady yields were obtained from hangihangi, 
rewarewa and buttercup; yields from manuka, blackberry and tawari were 
about average. 

Rains on six days during January has revived pastures and a light flow from 
clovers has commenced. Pennyroyal and fennel are making an early showing in 
some urban areas. 

With more rain and other conditions remaining favourable average crops are 
still a possibility. 


Hamilton . : 

Following a mild winter most colonies were very short of stores by early 
August. Winter losses of hives from starvation was above average. Syrup feeding 
and a reasonable flow of nectar from willow brought hives up to a good standard 
of strength by late August. Early in the Spring weather changed from mild to 
cold with strong winds. These conditions prevailed until late October and syrup 
feeding was necessary to keep colonies alive. November—December weather was 
warm. Yields from buttercup and rewarewa were good, but kamahi, although 
showing good flower, was disappointing. In December other bush sources, black- 
berry and manuka, showed good prospects, but pasture sources had dried out 
and looked a failure. With rains and warm temperatures during January pastures 
have benefitted and pasture sources could now produce an above average crop. 

With favourable weather during the remainder of January and through Febru- 
ary the prospect is for the overall crop to be above average. 


Tauranga 

The winter was generally mild and bees wintered- well. Early spring sources 
of nector were worked well and bees built up rapidly. Some areas experienced 
spring rains and flooding and the season was set back about 2-3 weeks. Warm 
weather has been experienced up to the present with periods of rain maintaining 
pasture growth generally. . 
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Present conditions are good and an above average honey crop is likely. 
otorua has been later than the Bay of Plenty district but with warm weather 

and_periods of rain it is hoped to see a heavy clover flowering. 

Prospects look bright. 
Hastings ae : 

Hawkes Bay—Poverty Bay beekeepers have been experiencing a difficult 
season for honey production. Both November and December were dry months 
with a poor flowering of manuka. The clover did, however, flower earlier than 
ysual, but yielded very little nectar. ; f 

By mid-December the bees were gathering a crop which ceased to flow by 
Christmas due to adverse weather. Although the rain has brought the clover away 
again, conditions will have to improve very quickly for the district to realise 
anything like an average honey crop this year. 


Palmerston North : . . 

Early spring conditions were good allowing colonies to build up early in 
strength using up their food supplies. Weather conditions broke towards the end 
of September with rain and high winds which continued during most of October. 
Because of these conditions bees were unable to work willows and most other 
early nectar sources and heavy supplementary feeding was required in most 
districts. With improved weather conditions during November, early swarming 
became prevalent in most districts. i 

Little rain fell during November and December and drought conditions began 
to develop in the coastal country of Manawatu and Wairarapa also in South 
Wairarapa. On the heavy land and in the high country because of more rain 
conditions were better but clover bloom in pastures was very poor. 

Several days of rain during early January brought away pasture growth of 
clover and other nectar sources. : 

Honey crops from manuka and other early sources have been disappointing. 
Given favourable climatic conditions during the next few weeks a light to average 
crop should be gathered in this district. 


Hawera 

Conditions for beekeeping on the coastal area have been far from ideal. This 
being due to very dry weather. conditions and very persistent winds throughout 
November and December. Further inland, normal sources of nectar are available 
and a near average crop can be expected from this area. Heavy rain fell in early 
January, but favourable weather did not make its presence felt until the 18th 
January. If these fair conditions persist a light crop could still be taken from 
the now green coastal belt. 

Results so far from bush apiaries have been disappointing except for an 
early flow of rewarewa in some locations. 


Nelson 

The West Coast experienced a mild winter. This was followed by a wet spring 
with some heavy falls of rain and flooding. The flowering of kamahi was the best 
for several years but bees were unable to work it to advantage. 

It appears to be an off-season for rata, only the odd flower showing from 
Karamea to Franz Josef. 

_ The first two weeks of January have been fine and sunny and bees are work- 
ing lotus major, white clover, catsear, white rata vine and minor bush sources. 

With continued fine weather and high temperatures the West Coast can 
expect to harvest an average crop. 

The season appears to be about a fortnight late and extracting is only just 
beginning. 

_ Nelson-Marlborough also experienced a fine mild winter with heavy spring 
rains with flooding in some areas, but the last half of November and December 
were hot and dry and pasture growth burnt off. Good rains in early January have 
improved pasture growth. 

White clover, viper’s bugloss, catsear and lucerne is flowering well and with 
the continued good weather with high temperatures a slightly below average crop 
could be harvested. 

Very little extracting has been done, 
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Christchurch : 

Heavy rains in March ended the dry 1969/70 season. Then followed the mildest 
winter in Christchurch since the records began in 1864. Co 

This type of weather produced lush pasture growth throughout the district even 
on the lightest lands. However, about 3 days of hot dry winds in early December 
burnt off the clover heads without them having any chance of yielding nectar, 
So. ended 1970 with a below average crop in sight. ; 

The new year brought the hoped-for rains, most areas having a good rain 
and the second flush of clovers has appeared. If no more extremes of weather 
occur, the prospects of a good honey crop must be there, and it is possible we 
shall get a good late honey flow. 

Gore 

Following a mild winter hives built up early and by October were very 
strong, with heavy feeding necessary. Heavy snow and late frosts adversely 
affected all bush cources and these ceased to yield. By early December hives 
had started storing surplus honey and in the last week of December a good 
honey fow from clover prevailed in all districts. 

Prospects are very good with an above average crop in sight. 

Oamaru 

The bees came through the exceptionally mild, dry winter in good order. 
Unfortunately, inclement weather ruined the willow flow; in Central Otago two 
consecutive twenty-five degree frosts in late September actually frosted the trees, 
Little honey was gathered from any early sources. However, plentiful rain in the 
early spring got pastures away to a good start, and by the end of October pros- 
pects looked very good indeed. 

White clover started to flower about mid-November and fair quantities of 
honey were gathered during a hot spell at the end of the month. But hot weather 
early in December dried off clover surprisingly fast, and the rain which fell 
about the middle of the month had little effect. By Christmas conditions were 
generally very dry, and prospects were for a crop well below average. 

The weather during the first two, weeks. of January has been changeable and 
cool with some rain. At present, the prospects are still for a less than average 
crop, but heavy rain followed by warm, calm weather would improve the 
situation. 
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CURRENT PRICES 
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BEESWAX 


If you have pure, clean beeswax take this opportunity 
of cashing in on today’s top market prices. 


Don’t delay — write to us 


NOW 


stating the quantity available 


SHARLAND & COMPANY LIMITED — 


Taylors Road, Morningside, AUCKLAND 
P.O. Box 859 Auckland, Telephone 84-009, (Factory Division 
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BEESWAX 


DO NOT SELL YOUR WAX UNTIL YOU SECURE OUR QUOTATION. 
AS THE COMPANY WHO PIONEERED THE EXPORT OF BEESWAX 
FROM NEW ZEALAND WE ARE CONTINUALLY IN TOUCH WITH 
THE WORLD’S BEST MARKETS. 

WE ARE PAYING AND WILL CONTINUE TO PAY THE BEST PRICES 
POSSIBLE IN RELATION TO WORLD MARKET CONDITIONS. 


WRITE FOR OUR CURRENT QUOTATION. 


COMB FOUNDATION 


DELIVERY CAN BE MADE WHEN REQUIRED. SEND YOUR WAX 
FOR CONVERSION NOW AND ADVISE YOUR DELIVERY REQUIRE- 
MENTS. EXTRA WIDTH FOUNDATION (x 84”) CAN BE SUPPLIED, 
ON REQUEST, AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


COMBS RENDERING 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF CURRENT WAX PRICES BY SENDING US 
YOUR OLD COMBS, SCRAPINGS, SLUMGUM ETC, FOR RENDERING. 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS AND ADVISE THE QUANTITY 
INVOLVED. 


A. Ecroyd & Son Ltd. 


P.O. BOX 5056, 
Papanui, Christchurch, 5. 


Talephone: 526-044, Christchurch. 
Telegrams: “Acorn” Christchurch. 
Address: 25 Sawyers Arms Road, 
Papanui, Christchurch, 5. 
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“The foundation of Success” 
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Progress Report from 
THE N.Z. HONEY PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL MEETING: November 28, 1970. 


Mr. Frank Todd of Carton Specialties Ltd., made a special trip to 
Christchurch to give packers an opportunity to discuss packaging require. 
ments. 


Resolved: “That this Association apply to the Minister of Industries 
and Commerce for permission to increase the price of honey in line 
with the recent price increase of honey by the Honey Marketing 
Authority.” 


The Honey Marketing Authority Chairman Mr. R. F. Poole apolo- 
gised for unavoidable absence of the H.M.A. Manager and spoke to the 
meeting on the H.M.A. plans and policy. Mr. K. Ecroyd was also in 
attendance. 


Mr. D. Penrose, representing the N.B.A. gave a report on the 
Association and the proposed “Industry Investigation Committee”. Fol- 
lowing discussion it was resolved “That the Honey Packers Association 
advise the N.B.A. that financial support is available to a maximum of 
$500.00 for a properly constituted Investigating Committee.” 


It was further resolved that this Association request a meeting be 
held between the various beekeping industry Associations to discuss the 
future of the industry with particular reference to the Industry Investigating 
Committee. 


After some discussion it was resolved to put the question of the 
removal of the Seals Authority Number from containers to a postal vote 
of members. 


OTHER REMITS CARRIED WERE: 
“That the Health Department be asked to formulate a standard of 
hygiene under which honey may be packed for sale.” 
“That this Association pursue the unrestricted export of honey and 
that all exports be free from levies.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
President, Mr. W. L. Holt. Secretary, Mr. R. Davidson. Executive 
Members, Messrs. K. M. Herron and T. C. Gavin. 


EXEMPTION FROM PRICE FREEZE REGULATIONS 1970 

As from December 3, 1970, the N.Z. Honey Packers Association 
pressed for exemption from the price freeze regulations resulting in a 
telegram on December 23 from the Acting Minister of Industries and 
Commerce, Mr. Lance Adams-Schneider advising our representations had 
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sen effective in gaining an amendment to the regulations exempting 
poney from the price freeze. 


REMOVAL OF SEALS AUTHORITY NUMBERS FROM 
CONTAINERS 
In a postal vote on the quesion of the removal of the Seals Author- 
ity Numbers from containers the result was for the removal of the seals 
number. 


INDUSTRY MEETING ; 
The following letter has been forwarded to the respective members:— 


22nd January, 1971. 
Dear Sir, 


In a sincere attempt to bring stability to the whole beekeeping 
industry of this country we ask that your representatives attend a meeting 
of the various sections in the industry for discussion and decisions on 
the following subjects:— 


J. The Seals Levy and/or Production Levies etc. 

2. The marketing and export of N.Z, honey. 

3. The future functions and policies of the N.Z. Honey Marketing 
Authority. 


We consider this meeting should be called by the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association as early as possible (preferably February) in 
Wellington or Christchurch and that the following be represented: 


The National Beekeepers Association Inc. 

The Comb Honey Producers Association. 

The N.Z. Honey Marketing Authority. 

The Honey Packers Association. 

The Representative of the Minister of Agriculture. 


We suggest that this meeting be chaired by the N.B.A. Secretary, 
Mr. E. R. Neal and that a recorded resume be kept. 


We are prepared to provide finance towards the hire of the meeting 
accommodation and the employment of a recorder and suggest that the 
meeting be of a two day duration and be constituted to bring down 
definite recommendations to the industry and Government. 


YEP iN 


Our Association has previously suggested that the Executive Mem- 
bers of the before mentioned sections of the industry convene a meeting 
without success and in our opinion unless some urgent action is taken in 
this direction the future of the beekeeping industry could be in jeopardy, 
particularly as we understand that the N.B.A. Executive do not have 
finance available for the Industry Investigation Committee requested by 
the N.B.A, Conference. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. DAVIDSON, 
Secretary. 
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CODEX ALIMENTARIUS 


The recommended European Regional Standard for honey as 
defined by the Joint FAQ/WHO Standards Programme with which 
New Zealand might have to comply if and when Britain joins 
the European Common Market. 


1, DESCRIPTION 
1.1 Definition of Honey 

Honey is the sweeet substance produced by honey bees from the nectar of 
blossoms or from secretions of or on living parts of plants, which they collect, 
transform and combine with specific substances, and store in honey combs. 
1.2 Description 

Honey consists essentially of different sugars, predominantly glucose anq 
fructose. Besides glucose and fructose, honey contatins protein, amino acids, 
enzymes, organic acids, mineral substanecs, pollen and other substances, and 
may include sucrose, maltose, melezitose and other oligosaccharides (including 
dextrins) as well as traces of fungi, algae, yeasts and other solid particles 
resulting from the process of obtaining honey. The colour of honey varies from 
nearly colourless to dark brown. The consistency can be fluid, viscous or partly 
to entirely crystallized. The flavour and aroma vary, but usually derive from the 
plant origin. 
1.3 Subsidiary Definifions and Designations 
1.3.1 According to origin 

Blossom or nectar honey is the honey which comes mainly from nectaries 


of flowers. , i : 
Honeydew honey is the honey’ which comes mainly from secretions of or 


on living parts of plants. Its colour varies from very light brown or greenish 
to almost black. 
1.3.2 According to mode of processing: 
Comb honey is honey stored by bees in the cells of freshly built broodless 
combs, and sold in sealed whole combs or sections of such combs. 
Extracted honey is honey obtained by centrifuging decapped broodless combs 
Pressed honey is honey obtained by pressing broodless combs with or 
without the application of moderate heat. 


2. ESSENTIAL COMPOSITION AND QUALITY FACTORS 


2.1 Compositional Criteria 
2.1.1 Apparent reducing sugar content, calculated as invert sugar: 


Blossom honey, when labelled as such: not less than 65 per cent 
Honeydew Honey and blends of Honeydew 

Honey and Blossom Honey: not less than 60 per cent 
2.1.2 Moisture content: not more than 21 per cent 
Heather Honey (Calluna) not more than 23 per cent 
2.1.3 Apparent sucrose content: not more than 5 per cent 


Honeydew Honey, blends of Honeydew 
Honey and Blossom Honey, Robinia 


Lavender and Banksia menziesii Honeys not more than 10 per cent 
2.1.4 Water insoluble solid content: not more than 0.1 per cent 
Pressed Honey: not more than 0.5 per cent 
2.1.5 Mineral content (ash): not more than 0.6 per cent 
Honeydew Honey and blends of Honeydew 

Honey and Blossom Honey not more than 1.0 per cent 
2.1.6 Acidity not more than 40 milli- 

equivalents acid 
per 1000 grams 
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1.7 Diastase activity and hydroxymethylfurfural content 
petermined after processing and blending 

diastase figure on Gothe scale: , not less than 8 
rovided the hydroxymethylfurfural content is: not more than 4 mg/kg 
Foncys with low natural enzyme content, 

eg., Citrus, diastase content on Gothe scale: not less than 3 
rovided the hydroxymethylfurfural content is: not more than 15 mg/kg 
9.2 Specific Prohibitions oo i 
221 Honey must not have any objectionable flavour, aroma or taint absorbed 
jrom foreign matter during the processing and storage of honey. : 
32.2 Honey must not have begun to ferment or be effervescent. | 
2.2.3 Honey must not be heated to such an extent as to inactivate greatly or 
completely the natural enzymes it contains see 2.1.7). 
9.2.4 The acidity of honey must not be changed artificially. 


3, FOOD ADDITIVES AND ADDITIONS 
31 None permitted. 
4, HYGIENE y . 
41 It is recommended that the product covered by the provisions of this 
Standard be prepared in accordance with the appropriate sections of the General 
principles of Food Hygiene recommended by the Codex Alimentarius Com- 
mission. (Ref. No. CAC/RCP. 1-1969). . , . 
42 Honey should, as far as practicable, be free from inorganic or organic 
matters foreign to its composition, such as mould, insects, insect debris, brood 
or grains of sand, when the honey appears in retail trade or is used in any 
product for human consumption (see 2.1.4), 
5. LABELLING 

In addition to Sections 1, 2, 4 and 6 of the General Standard lor the Label- 
lng of Prepackaged Foods (Ref. CAC/RS 1-1969) the following specific provis- 
ions apply: 
5.1 The name of the food ; 
5.1.1 Subject to the provisions of 5.1.4 only products conforming to the standard 
may be designated “honey”. . , 
5.1.2 No honey may be designated by any of the designations in 1.3 unless it 
conforms to the appropriate description contained therein. 
5.1.3 Honey may be designated according to colour, and according to floral or 
plant source if the predominant part of the honey originates from the floral 
or plant source or sources so designated and if the honey has the characteristics 
of the type of honey concerned. Honey may be designated by the name of the 
geographical or topographical region if the honey was produced exclusively 
within the region referred to in the designation. 
5.1.4 Honey not complying with the requirements of 2.1.7, 2.2.1, 2.2.2 or 2.2.3 
of this Standard must, if offered for sale, be labelled “baking honey” or 
“industrial honey”. 
5.15 Honey complying with the provisions of this standard may be sold under 
designations which describe its physical characteristics, e.g., ‘creamed’, ‘‘whip- 
ped” or “set”. 
5.2 Net Contents 

The net contents shall be declared by weight in either the metric “Systeme 
International’ units) or avoirdupois or both systems of measurement, as required 
by the country in which the product is sold. 
5.3 Name and Address 

The name and address of the manufacturer, packer, distributor, importer, 
exporter or vendor of the honey shall be declared. 
5.4 Country of Origin 

The country of origin of the honey shall be declared unless it is sold within 
the country of origin, in which case the country of origin need not be declared. 


6. METHODS OF ANALYSING AND SAMPLING 
The methods of analysing and sampling described are international referee 
methods primarily of interest only to scientific staff. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
HONEY YOGURT 


(By G. Douglas Brown and 
Frank V. Kosikowski, mem- 
bers of the Department of 
Food Science, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, U.S.A. 
Recently published in 
“American Dairy Review.’’) 


Yogurt is one of the oldest ferment, 
foods known to mankind. Its popularity 
in the Middle East and Mediterrane, 
countries is well documented and sino, 
1900 it has become highly accepted in 
Europe. In North America three qo. 
cades ago consumption was confined + 
a few large cities like New York 
Since then, however, sales have been 
increasing steadily and over a Wide; 
geographical area. The same applies jy 
Australia and New Zealand. 


The new popularity of yogurt is attri. 
buted to consumer education through 
extensive advertising, to the productign 
of a better quality milder acid product 
and to the introduction of many flay. 
ours. In 1968, for example, domestic 
yogurts could be found in 25 flavours, 
according to an American Dairy Re. 
view survey, with blueberry the most 
widely distributed after plain yogurt, 
Other major flavours included straw- 
berry, peach, pineapple, cherry and 
raspberry. 


While this has been happening a 
major transformation has occurred in 
techniques employed in making flav- 
oured yogurt. Many companies de 
parted from the traditional method of 
layering condiments on the container 
bottom and are now incorporating such 
materials throughout. This yogurt type 
is marketed under various titles, like 
Continental, or the more common, 
Swiss-style. The latter is so named 
because it resembles that found in 
Switzerland. 


NEW FLAVOURS 


Consumption of yogurt is expected to 
increase rapidly in the next few years 
as the public becomes better acquainted 
with the existing flavours and as new 
flavours appear. 


In France, for example, where 
yogurt is big business, many addi- 
tional flavours including banana exist. 


New flavours are a key to growth, 
but it is interesting to note that honey, 
which along with yogurt, wheat germ 
and blackstrap molasses is listed 
among the primary basic natural foods 
does not appear as a flavouring 
material for yogurt in a recent Ameri- 
can Dairy Review survey of 560 dairy 
plants. 

Honey, like yogurt, has a_ history 
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stretching back into antiquity. Its 
nutritional properties are well recog- 
nised and its flavour appeals to all age 

cups. As a result, over the years 
honey has been incorporated into some 
neutral foods, such as butter. 


At the Food Science Department 
cornell University, research efforts 
were made to blend pure clover honey 
with plain yogurt. The preparation was 
relatively simple since honey dissolves 
readily in hot milk and does not crys- 
tallize on cooling. Several distinct pro- 
cedures for manufacturing honey 
yogurt were tried in our laboratory. 
One was to dissolve clover honey in 
not milk, cool the milk to 43 deg. C. 
and ferment it with yogurt culture in 
the normal manner. Another was to 
lay the required honey at the bottom 
of the container and cover it with in- 
oculated milk and incubate. These pro- 
ducts were test marketed in our cam- 
pus serf-service dairy store in 8 oz. 
plastic cups in direct competition with 
excellent quality commercially pack- 
aged, plain and flavoured yogurts 
manufactured by several New York 
dairy firms. Advertising consisted of 
container labels and several small 
signs directing attention to the product. 
Honey yogurt was sold at the same 
price as each of the ten commercial 
flavoured yogurts, 29 cents per 8 oz. 
container. 


SALES TAPERED 


in the first two weeks considerable 
interest was shown in the new clover 
honey yogurt, but then sales began to 
taper. The general quality of this pro- 
duct was excellent, comparing favour- 
ably with the competitive commercial 
yogurts, so the nature of the honey 
was investigated. It was found that the 
replica to flavour of the clover honey 
was being masked by the acidity of 
the yogurt. Since it was not wise to 
reduce the yogurt acidity or to raise 
the level of honey, the only recourse 
was to go to a stronger fiavoured 
honey. 

Baker’s honey was found to possess 
the desired flavour intensity. Also it 
was less expensive than other honey. 
The product made from buckwheat 
honey (15 per cent by weight) and 
yogurt was excellent and consumers 
accepted it at a relatively high level 
throughout the study. 
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Honey yogurt over a two and one- 
half month sales period on the aver- 
age, garnered 31 per cent of the total 
sales of ten flavoured yogurts, and for 
each ten containers of plain yogurt 
sold, eight of honey yogurt were sold 
(Table 1). The presence of honey 
yogurt appeared to increase the total 
sales of all yogurts as interpreted from 
available comparable records. 


FUTURE BRIGHT 

Honey yogurt has a good future 
potential. It can be made in exactly 
the same manner as any flavoured 
yogurt, regular or Swiss-style and its 
caloric value is no higher than fruit 
flavoured yogurt. Also two basic 
natural foods are now combined into 
one, which should appeal to many con- 
sumers, Furthermore, as buckwheat 
honey is only 17c per pound, compared 
to 45c per pound for many fruit pre- 
serves, honey yogurt is a less expen- 
sive product to make, perhaps even 
less expensive than plain yogurt. 


The only technical problem observed 
was a slight reduction in body vis- 
cosity. This was overcome by adding 
skim milk solids at levels low enough 
to avoid lactose crystal formation. 


THREE TYPES 
1. Swiss-Style — Hot Milk and Honey 
Mixture 

Blend homogenised whole milk (1800 
psi, single stage) with skim milk to 
give a 1.9 per cent fat content and 
dissolve 2-3 per cent dried skim milk 
powder in the blended milk. 

Heat to 185 deg. F. and hold for 30 
minutes. 


Introduce 15 per cent by weight 
buckwheat honey in hot milk and re- 
duce temperature of mixture to 43 deg. 


Add 5 per cent active thermophilus- 
L. bulgaricus commercial yogurt 
starter to milk. 


Package the warm yogurt in con- 
sumer-size containers and incubate at 
43 deg. C to an acidity of 0.9 per cent, 
usually requiring 8 hours. Chill the 
package quickly to 5 deg. C and dis- 
tribute. 

2. Swiss-Style — Cold Yogurt and 
- Honey Stirred Mixture 
Prepared 1.9 per cent fat milk as 


ll 


above, with spray-dried skim-milk 
powder. Inoculate using 3 per cent 
yogurt starter and incubate cans for 
5-6 hr. to give a titratable acidity of 
0.9 per cent. 

Chill the plain yogurt to 40 deg. C 
and fold in 15 per cent by weight 
buckwheat honey to approximately 10 
gal. lots. Agitate in blender for exactly 
one minute and pump semi-liquid to 
filler for consumer packaging and re- 
setting. 

3. Regular Style — Layering of Honey 

Layer 15 per cent by weight buck- 
wheat honey on the bottom of each 
consumer container. Add to each con- 
tainer properly pasteurized, homogen- 
ized 1.9 per cent fat milk at 48 deg. C 
previously inoculated at this tempera- 
ture with 3 per cent active commercial 
yogurt starter. Cover packages and 
incubate to x ghar iag 0.9 per cent 
acidity, usually requiring 5-6 hr. Then 
chill packages of honey yogurt rapidly 
and distribute. 


RUMINATING 


(from Page 1) 


be easily handled and presented in 
readable form if the master is willing. 

Lack of support is not common to any 
particular publication or any particular 
country. It is with profound regret that 
Dr Francis G. Smith’s decision was 
read to cease publication of Apiculture, 
the excellent quarterly magazine pub- 
lished by the Western Australian De- 
partment of Agriculture in South Perth. 
Apiculture has been published for seven 
yeats as a service to the industry, and 
it is a tragedy that such an ably pro- 
duced publication must be allowed to 
fade away through lack of support by 
contributors. Dr Smith is to devote his 
time and his energy to other more 
ressing problems within the industry 

ecause he feels that without the injec- 
tion of fresh stimuli and ideas the pub- 
lication cannot usefully continue. Cessa- 
tion of publication is for an indefinite 
period and until such time as the in- 
dustry is prepared to show by its own 
effort that resumption of publication is 
justified. Our own industry should take 
note of this situation and decide the 
future of its own publication. Lack of 
support is frustrating in the extreme 
and must eventually result in stagna- 
tion. 
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ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


1970. 


UNTESTED 1 to 5 $1.50 each 
6 to 10 $1.45 each 

11 to 19 $1.40 each 

20 and over $1.25 each 


SELECT UNTESTED 
20c extra per queen 


TESTED $3.50 each 
SELECT TESTED $4.00 each 
DELIVERY: November to April 


TERMS: Cash with order 
Telegrams 30 cents extra. 
Please include phone number with 
order. 


Orders AIRMAILED free on request. 


The development of these Queens extends 

over a period of 30 years, resulting in the 

creation of a hard working, high producing 

and non-swarming strain of gentle tempera- 
ment. 


Bred from disease-free hives 
under natural conditions. 


F D. WHITE & SON 


Commercial Queen Breeder, 
P.O. Box 4032 
KAMO, NORTHLAND 


ORIG NO NONE LONG OOO NONE) 
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Ler lo lhe Cdilor 


Correspondence on any subject of interest to beekeepers is cordially invited. 
Publication does not necessarily imply agreement with the views expressed. 


18th December, 1970, 


Retutai R.D. 7, Dargaville. 
Sir, 

I wish to obtain information re the handling of newly emerged 
queens. Detailed procedure for mating and handling of queens off the 
combs of, say, a nucleus colony, into introducing cages with escorts. 

How do you get a queen into a cage, etc., etc. 


I have little wire cages to press in on the combs but cannot induce 
the queen or bees to leave the comb cage and enter the introducing 
cage. 


Old hands tell us that better results are achieved by breeding from 
one’s own stock than from any queens bought in from outside, 


With all due respect to our breeders I am inclined to think the 
old hands are right in that matter. 


I can manage things all right until the virgin queens appear in 


their queen cell cages—Allen plan—but from then on have not the 
knowledge. 


Should you be able to help me through the “N.Z. Beekeeper” it 
would be much appreciated. 


` Yours faithfully, 
H. V. WILLIAMS. 


P.S. I have a nursery to place over a strong hive and can keep 
queens alive for some days. 


I have been a subscriber to the “N.Z. Beekeeper” for 30 years 
or more. 


BEESWAX 


BEST MARKET PRICES FOR 
PURE CLEAN WAX 


CASH on receipt of Wax and Invoice. 
Write NOW Stating Quantity available. 


C. O. PRODUCTS LTD. "kumeron 


Telephone 898-199 
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BEECH HONEYDEW 


Summary of a paper given at the field day of the N.B.A. held at 
Staverley on 21st November, 1970, by 


V. A. Cook, Apiary Instructor, Dept. of Agriculture, Oamaru. 


YPAPMAAMAAUAANG, 
PAA AAI) 
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A 


Introduction 

The raw materials of both honey and honeydew come from the same source, 
the fluid or sap circulating through the phloem of higher plants. Honey is pro. 
cessed by honeybees from nectar which is usually secreted in the nectaries of 
flowers. Some nectar may be secreted by extra-floral nectarics (Butler 1954), 
Honeydew is gathered by honeybees from piant sucking insects. 

Beech honeydew has been produced in Canterbury for many years as bee 
food. The realisation that in Central ‘Europe local honeydew fetches higher prices 
than ordinary honey suggests that perhaps our beech honeydew could become 
a new export commodity. I am quite optimistic about this after receiving 
samples of Swiss and Polish pine honeydew (very kindly sent to me by Dr Anna 
Maurizio, the famous Swiss authority on the chemical and botanical aspects of 
honey and honeydew production) which are similar in colour and flavour strength 
y boet honeydew. There is also some interest in marketing beech honeydew 
ocally. 

The beech honeydew insect 

The insect which produces beech honeydew has been identified by the 
D.S.LR. as Ultracoelostoma assimile Maskell (Perrott 1968). It is a soft seale 
insect of the order Homoptera. Very little seems to be known about its life 
history. Dumbleton (1967) suggests it may be parthenogenetic. The insect attacks 
native beech trees (Nothofagus spp.); it is pink, soft and up to about 4%” in 
diameter. 

Trees harbouring honeydew insects have trunks and limbs characteristically 
blackened by the sooty mould which grows on the sticky honeydew. Hair-like 
anal wax tubes from the insects protrude through the mould, and the honeydew 
can be seen as clear, glistening globules on the ends of the tubes. Careful prob- 
ing at a point where a tube protrudes through the mound reveals a honeydew 
insect beneath the bark. 

According to Mr J. T. Holloway, Director , Forest and Range Experimental 
Station, Rangiora (1968) U. assimile may be found on any species of native 
beech, but mostly in low to moderate rainfall areas, particularly where long, 
dry periods are experienced in summer, It is very rarely found at altitudes 
exceeding 3,500 feet. 

Beech honey is produced mainly east of the main South Island ranges 
north of Mt Somers, where the dominant beech species is Nothofagus solandri 
var. cliffortioides. It is also produced on the West Coast of the South Island 
north of a line from Blackball to Bell Hill, around Reefton and Ikamatua (Hobbs 
1968) and probably in other West Coast areas. 

Production potential 

There is insufficient data on which to base a reliable estimate of the 
potential production of beech honeydew. I understand, however, that while 
thousands of hives are located in honeydew producing beech forests, large areas 
are as yet not exploited by beekeepers partly through difficulty of access. Some 
beekeepers report harvesting, in very good seasons, up to five full-depth boxes of 
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poneydew, while others regard two boxes as a good crop. Considering the large 
areas of suitable beech forest available, it is safe to say the potential produc- 
tion is more than 509 tons per annum. 


he composition of honeydew 


There is some local prejudice against the use of beech honeydew for human 
food because it is derived from the excrement of an insect, and for this reason 
the honeydew produced is almost invariably used for feeding to bees. How- 
ever, this prejudice is quickly dispelled if we briefly consider the nutrition of 
honeydew producing insects and the composition of the excreted material. It is 
erhaps inconsistent for anyone to condemn honeydew because it is produced 
from material which passes through an insect, and at the same time extol the 
yirtues of honey which, in the process of conversion from nectar, is ingested 
and regurgitated many times by bees. 


Wigglesworth (1964) describes the feeding habits of honeydew producing 
insects as “exceedingly wasteful”. He says, ‘The sap is passed quickly through 
the gut and the components that the insect needs are presumably absorbed; but 
much passes out again as a liquid excrement containing plenty of amino acids, 
sugars and other nutritious substances.” There is now plenty of evidence that 
the sap undergoes chemical changes within the insect. Maurizio (1962) says “In 
comparison with those of nectar, the sugar spectra of honeydew are always 
more complex, showing a whole series of high-molecular sugars (oligosaccarides), 
indicative of the presence of very active enzymes.” So honeydew is really excess 
sap which has undergone a chemical change brought about by enzymes from 
the honey insect. 


Buchner (1967), who found that most honey produced in Central Europe 
contains honeydew, studied the differences between flower honey and honeydew. 
Some of his findings were that honeydew is darker in colour than honey, has a 
different sugar content with less invert sugar and more sucrose, maltose and 
melezitose, contains more and greater quantities of minerals and develops a 
higher anti-bactericidal activity. 


Beech honeydew has not, to my knowledge, been analysed, but an analysis 
is oe carried out by the D.S.LR. It is light amber in colour and does not 
granulate. 


The future for beech honeydew 


The future for this product can only be properly gauged after the necessary 
investigations have been conducted. Traditionally, honeydew has been used for 
bee food, but the relative food value to bees of honeydew, honey and sugar have 
not been fully investigated, though this subject is hotly debated by beekeepers. 
Production costs could also be assessed. Is it more economical to run extra 
hives to produce honeydew than to feed either sugar or stored honey? 

But it is the marketing of beech honeydew which should attract attention. 
It may well be a worthwhile export commodity which has been hitherto over- 
looked. Present indications are that markets can he established at prices at 
least equal to those received for honey of similar colour and flavour strength. 
Because it does not granulate, beech honeydew is very suitable for exporting 
in the comb. One beekeeping firm has already found a small market for honey- 
dew sections at the same price obtained for white clover honcy sections. The 
same firm is selling honeydew sections on the local market. 

It is my personal view that honey containing beech honeydew should not be 
condemned out of hand as unsuitable for export; it should be labelled “honeydew 
honey” and graded, as honey is, to protect the interests of producers and buyers. 

In developing any export market we need to look beyond our own tastes and 
prejudices; the aim must be to satisfy the customer. In Europe no differentiation 
is made between honey and honeydew according to a definition given by 
Maurizio (1962), which reads, “. . . honey is a matured sweet substance made 
by bees by collecting nectar, honeydew or other sweet fluids from plants; 
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COMMENTARY 


from the Editor’s 
Desk 


and 
Mail 


REMITS CARRIED AT CONFERENCE of interest to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been receiving attention and the Director, 
Horticulture Division, has advised as follows: 


Remit 24 
“That this Conference requests that the Department of Agri- 
culture carry out an investigation into existing bee strains within 
New Zealand with a view’ to improvement of stocks.” 

Owing to the fact that no one has taken up the duties of Agri- 
cultural Advisory Officer, Christchurch, it is not possible for the 
department at present to carry out an investigation into existing bee 
strains within New Zealand as it is considered that this project should 
be based on Canterbury. 


Remit 25 
“That the Department of Agriculture be requested to co-operate 
in gaining information from farmers regarding wild colonies on 
their properties.” 

This remit is primararily an Industry matter and if the N.B.A. is 
prepared to initiate a scheme whereby farmers will advise beekeepers 
in regard to wild colonies on their propertics the department is willing 
to consider the extent to which it can co-operate in the objectives of 
keeping the numbers of wild hives down to the lowest practicable 
minimum. 

Remit 26 
“That this Conference is concerned at the possibility of illegal 
entry of queen bees, and requests that the strongest possible 
measure be taken against future illegal importations.” - 

The department shares your concern regarding the illegal entry of 
bees into New Zealand and the department’s Port Agricultural Service 
is very vigilant in this matter. The Apiaries Act 1969 includes new 
legal provisions and an additional amendment to strengthen the pro- 
visions against illegal entry of bees is receiving consideration. 
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However, if the illegal entry of queen bees is known to any of 
our members it is essential that they co-operate fully with departmental 
staff if this suspect activity is to be stamped out in the interest of the 
peekeeping industry of this country. 


Remit 27 
“That this Conference is appreciative of the work that is being 
done by the Department of Agriculture in attempting to find 
a suitable poison wasp bait and request that this work be given 
top priority.” 

Your appreciation is noted and priority in regard to finding a 
suitable wasp bait has passed from the Department of Agriculture 
to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and that depart- 
ment has commenced work on wasp baits. 

On the general subject of Apiary. Instructors’ appointments to 
Northland, Auckland and Waikato, the Director points out that in early 
1971 there should be two Apiary Instructors stationed in Auckland to 
cover the North Auckland and Auckland districts. It is intended to 
continue with the existing staff pattern, i.e. both being based in Auck- 
land in the meantime although one will normally cover Northland and 
the other Auckland and its environs. 

The question of appointing a second Instructor stationed in the 
Waikato has been investigated and in relation to the overall staffing 
situation of the Horticulture Division at present, such an increase in 
the Apiary establishment cannot be justified. However, having visited 
Hamilton and reviewed current work with particular regard to the 
registration of apiaries and control of B.L. disease, there is an urgent 
necd for commercial beekeepers in the district to share the responsibility 
of acting as part time Inspectors if the finance which has been provided 
in the estimates is to be fully used in disease control. Assistance to: 
encourage Waikato beekeepers to help with this work would be appreci- 
ated. In addition some short term assistance by a neighbouring Apiary 
Instructor is receiving consideration. 

* * * 
THE NZBC feature COUNTRY CALENDAR gave a useful reminder 
to farmers that the success or failure of their clover crop largely de- 
pended on bees as pollinators, particularly for seed production, and 
emphasised that treatment for the destructive clover case bearer moth 
must have regard to bees presence or the ‘baddies’ will be killed in 
company with the ‘goodies’. Advice was given to spray at night with 
the flowers open so that whilst the moths will be abundant, every self- 
respecting bee will be busy in the hive. 
* * * 

THERE IS A RISK in adding natural pollen to supplement. Research 
has shown that the addition of a percentage of natural pollen to arti- 
ficial supplements makes the supplement more attractive to bees and 
accelerates brood production, Unless, however, the natural pollen used 
is produced by the beekeeper himself or he is very certain of its source, 
it is better to do without it as there is a definite possibility of American 
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Brood Disease being introduced into hives by feeding pollen from un. 
known origins. Pollen is quite capable of carrying sporcs of this disease. 

Incidentatlly, when using dry pollen in this way it should not be 
added to sugar syrup as it does not readily soften in syrup. It should 
be added to the water before the sugar is dissolved. (A helpful hint from 
Apiculturist R. S. Walsh in Auckland.’ 


* * * 


UNFORTUNATELY, and due to a number of unforseen circum. 
stances, the AUGUST 1970 edition of the “N.Z. BEEKEEPER” was 
short-printed with the result that our librarian is short of filing copies, 
Would any reader not in need of the August issue for his own file 
please help up by sending in the unwanted copy? If several beekeepers 
respond so much the better and the copies will be welcome. 


* * - x 


The N.Z. HONEY PACKERS ASSOCIATION has offered to provide 
finance to the extent of $500.00 towards the cost of an Investigating 
Committee to study the Industry Levy problem. 

* x * 
BEES DIE AS visitors inspect hives. It was a big day for Arthur Adams 
—he was playing host to the yillage Bee Breeders Association for the 
firs time. 

New member Arthur proudly showed eight branch members how 
healthy and hard working his bees were. 

But as they inspected his thirty-four hives, the bees began to drop 
dead before their eyes. Half a million were killed—by an insecticide a 
neighbouring farmer was using, he claims. 

Arthur (50), of Legsby, near Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, said: 
“Tt couldn’t have happened at a worse moment. It was tragic to have to 
watch and not be able to do anything about it.” 

A farm worker spraying insecticides by tractor on potatoes in a 
neighbouring field stopped when the bee-keepers told him what was 
happening. 

New Arthur is calling for legislation to protect bee-keepers from 
farmers who spray crops without warning them. He has reported the 
incident to the Ministry of Agriculture, and scientists are studying 
samples of the dead bees. 

Arthur added: “I am not sure if the remaining bees will survive the 
winter with their numbers so depleted. I will lose about 400 lb. of 
honey.” 

Farmer Joseph Vickers said: “L am sorry for what happened. We 
waited until seven o’clock in the evening before spraying, and I thought 

- the bees would have gone in for the night by then.” 


(English) Evening Post Aug. 17, 1970. 
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THE OLD WIVES’ TALE that beekeepers never suffer from rheuma- 
tismtism is being investigated at University College, London, with 
financial backing from the National Research Development Corporation. 

There is believed to be something in the sting of a bee that pre- 
yents the disease from setting in, It is hoped that the research into bee 
yenom will lead to more effective treatment for rheumatism and arthritis. 

Bee venom samples extracted by Prof. C. A. Vernon, Professor of 
Chemistry at University College, are now being investigated by four drug 
companies. , 

Dr R. F. Homer, of the National Research Development Corpor- 
ation, said he was “cautiously optimistic” about the outcome of tests. 
Tests on rats will take two years. If all goes smoothly a drug could be 
in use in about four years, probably as a course of injections. 

To milk the venom from a bee, research workers use an electrically 
charged thin sheet of silicone rubber. When the bee gets an electric 
shock, it digs its sting right through the rubber so that the venom can 
be collected underneath. 

Prof. Vernon previously investigated the venom of wasps, but found 
nothing of promise. Unlike bees, wasps cannot be milked. Their nests 
have to be collected, the wasps killed and their stings extracted with a 
sharp instrument. 

From the Daily Telegraph (London). 


* * * 


THE XXIIIrd INTERNATIONAL APICULTURAL CONGRESS is 
being arranged to take place at the Rossia Hotel, Moscow, U.S.S.R., 
August 27 — September 2, 1971. 

The Soviet National Committee of Organization for the Congress 
has put out Informative Bulletin No. 1, with details of the programme. 

The Congress may be attended by scientists, experts in problems of 
Apiculture, practical beekeepers, as well as representatives of the bee 
industry. 

An International Apicultural Exhibition will also be organised in- 
cluding bee material, bee equipment and bee products, and a Film 
Festival and competition is scheduled. 

Congress will take place in the big concerts and Congress Hall of 
the “Rossia” Hotel, aggregating 3,000 scats. On the opening of the 
Congress a great concert is scheduled in honour of the participants, and 
Congress will close with a banquet. One day will be reserved for tours 
of the neighbourhoods of Moscow. Official languages will be Russian, 
French, English, German and Spanish. 

The Organising Committee together with the International Intourist 
Join - Stock company for foreign tourism has scheduled 5—10 day post 
congress tours which will enable participants to visit scientific research 
institutes and beekeeping educational institutions, as well as apiaries in 
different regions of the Soviet Union. 

A special programme has been arranged for the ladies. 

The organizing committee intends to publish further Informative 
Bulletins and tourists’ literature, and if you are able to attend this 
important meeting of world-wide beekeepers, enquire now for further 
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details to:— 
The Secretariat, 


Soviet National Committee of Organization of XXIIIrd acini 
Apicultural Congress, 


Ministry of Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. 
Orlikov per 1/11, Room 832 MOSCOW, 1 - 139, U.S.S.R. 


* * * 


COPIES OF AUGUST 1970 ISSUE OF “N.Z. BREEKEEPER” 
WANTED. Owing to an error in the number of copies printed your 
library did not receive any copies of the August issue. These are used 
to keep two complete files and for other purposes. Any beekeeper who 
could spare his copy is requested to post it to “Beekeepers Technica] 
Library,” Box 423, Timaru. 


* * Ok 
BELL HEATHER CROPS in Scotland for the past season were neg- 


ligible and ling heather takes were poor, so that any available is at a 
premium. 


Recommended minimum prices for “flower” honey have been 
published to show a fair return to the producer and they are detailed 
below. Retail prices are shown first, followed by the wholesale buying 
rate. Grocers expect between 17 and 25 % profit on the retail selling 
price: 


Per 1Ib. jar extracted flower honey .. 6/ 6 4/10 

Per 11b. jar cut comb “flower” honey in cartons (54d. per 02.) 7/4 5/6 

Per 1b. top quality “flower” honey sections wrapped ............ 8/6 6/4 

Per 11b. jar pressed heather honey „tiin 7/3 5/6 

Per 1lb. cut comb haether honey in cartons (6d per oz.) ........... 8/-  6/- 

Per 11b. top quality heather honey sections wrapped .............. 9/3 7/- 
* * * 


SIGNS ON EMPTY BLOSSOMS, J. A. Nunes, Institute Director at the 
Institute for Beekeeping at Fricburg University in West Germany, made 
the following discoveries— 


To save the energy of other bees, ieis bees leave an “odour” 
sign on blossoms from which she has extracted the nectar. This was 
proved by the use of artificial flowers filled with sugar-syrup. 


As soon as a bee had extracted the sugar-syrup no other bee 
attempted to draw syrup from the flower. The “odour” sign left behind 
by the foraging bee indicated to the next bee that the nectar supply was 
depleted. 


Bees followed this “odour” sign completely, eyen long after the 
artificial flowers had been refilled with sugar-syrup. 
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{THE HARMLESS GREEN DYE added to sugar for bee feed purposes 
in the U.K. is still causing problems for beekeepers and consumers. A 
p.B.C. report says that one apiarist with several tons of green hue honey 
has been unable to obtain sales at any price for human consumption by 
sale in the shops or through the bakery and confectionery trade. Who 
wants green food? Latest information is that the Department of Agri- 
culture has agreed to compensation to beekeepers with stocks of unsale- 
able honey. Compensation will be better than “nowt” as the Yorkshireman 
would say, but it is pretty heartbreaking for any self respecting beekeeper 
to see his hard labours reduced to such a level. 


* * * 


HONEY WAS EXEMPTED from the Price Freeze Regulations on 
24 December by the Department of Industries and Commerce. The 
secretary of the National Beekeepers’ Association sent telegrams to all 
pranch secretatries informing them of this vital fact in the industry’s 
economy. 


* * * 


EXAMINATION RESULTS of the Royal New Zealand Institute of 
Horticulture show two successful candidates for the National Diploma 
in Agriculture. Named were G. R. DOBSON of Hamilton and P. W. 
MARSHALL of Hastings, to whom our congratulations are extended. 


* * * 


THE COST OF MOST THINGS is increasing world wide and the 
dollar shrinks in its purchasing power whether US$, NZ$ or HK$. Our 
publishing friends in the States announce that their respective journals 
are to cost more for subscriptions because they cost more to produce. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is to cost $4.75 for a year, $8.75 for 
two and $12.25 for three years’ despatch, postage included. GLEAN- 
INGS IN BEE CULTURE will cost $4.75 for a year, $8.00 for two 
and $10.65 for three payable, of course, to the equivalent in US$ which 
is slightly in our favour on exchange. Nobody likes paying more for 
anything, but with trade publications, one good idea to increase efficiency 
in any one year makes the subscripton well worth having. 


* * * 


FLORAL SOURCE packs of New Zealand honey will be available to 
passengers on the Russian cruise liner “Shota Rustaveli,’ now on the 
homeward voyage to Southampton. The shop on board has purchased 
a trial consignment and if sales are as popular as expected, larger stocks 
will be purchased with the probability of other ships being similarly 
serviced, 

Having expressed admiration for New Zealand honey on previous 
visits to Auckland, the captain of the liner was presented with a 5lb. tin 
for the officer’s breakfast table when the ship called at Auckland on 
January 29. 
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BEEKEEPERS’ TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


The following books, presented by Foundation Life Members, haye 
been added to the Library and a suitably Inscribed Book Plate has been 
mounted on cach book, 

FIRST LESSONS IN BEEKEEPING by C. P. Dadant ~ presented by 
Ian Keedwell Spence of Wendonside, Southland. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE OF BEEKEEPING by A. L. Gregg ~ 

presented by John Stewart Spence of Wendonside, Southland. 

SILENT SPRING by Rachael Carson - presented by Ronald Henry 
Newton of Ashburton. 

THE VENTILATION OF BEE HIVES by E. D. Wedmore — presented 
by Douglas Gordon Hamilton of Waimate, in appreciation of contri- 
bution by Ivor Forster to Beekeeping Industry in New Zealand. 

SWARMING, ITS CONTROL AND PREVENTION by L. E. Snel 
grove — presented by Clarry Hill of Rangiora. 

QUEEN REARING by L. E. Snelgrove — presented by Dudley L. Ward 
of Dannevirke. 

QUEEN REARING by R. HB. and J. E. Eckert — presented by John De 
Wit of Woodlands, Southland. 

HONEY GETTING by Edward Lloyd Sechrist - also - PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON 
POLLINATION edited by Erik Akenberg and Eva Crane — both 
presented by George Edmund Gumbreil of Geraldine, South Canter- 
bury. 

STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES by J. A. Root — also - PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON 
POLLINATION edited by Tom E. Mittler — both presented by 
Arnold H. Simpson of Woodbury, Geraldine. 


Bundles of 10 assorted Beekeeping Magazines or any of above 
books available on loan to members by sending 20 cents, 

Catalogue of Books and Copy of Rules available from Branch 
Secretaries or the Honorary Librarian, 

Chris. Dawson, Hon. Librarian, Box 423, Timaru. 


ECROYD’S ‘ACORN’ WEED 
PROCESS COMB FOUNDATION 


Good stocks of Medium Brood and Full Depth 
Thin Super now on hand. 


Obtainable from 
T. R. W. NICHOLAS 
235 Te Atatu Road Te Atatu South Phone 69-369 


(Railway Station, Henderson ) 


-ma . 
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If you want people to 


buy your honey — 
not just any honey 
— you must 
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mark it with your 


brand or name. 
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@ Branding pays, especially in 
CARDEA cartons 
because you can get 
bold striking designs which 
make your name stand out. 


© With a distinctive design and 
a boldly displayed name, 
customers will be able to 
pick YOUR honey out 
AGAIN 


ARASAN NAN, 


ESA 


Frank M. Winstone 
(Merchants) Ltd. 


71-79 Customs Street East, 
Auckland 

SOUTH ISLAND REPRESENTATIVE: P. G. COLLINGS 

33 Charlcott Street, Christchurch Phone 516-062 |} 
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IS FULLY STOCKING 
OFTEN MISTAKEN 
FOR OVER-STOCKING? 


By R. S. Walsh, Agricultural Advisory Officer, Auckland 


The problem of over-stocking is one that has exercised the minds of bee. 
keepers for many years, and is still a very live issue. However, with the very 
considerable increase in bee colonies which has occurred since the end of 
World War II and the accompanying increase in the total honey production, the 
carrying capacity of the honey producing areas of the Dominion now appears 
to be more fully realised. 


At one time beekeepers felt that the only way to meet the threat of over. 
stocking was to have brought into existence a system of site-licensing. This 
idea no doubt resulted from the breakdown to some extent of the unwritten 
moral law which obliged beekeepers to observe a distance of two miles 
between any established apiary and a newly created yard. The great increase 
in beekeeping both as a full time occupation and part time living resulted in 
such a demand for apiary sites that the “Gentleman's Agreement” relative to 
the distance between apiaries became difficult to uphold, not wilfully in most 
cases, but because of the sheer necessity with which beekeepers were faced if 
they were to extend their beekeeping activities. It was almost universally 
accepted that a distance of at least two miles between apiaries was necessary 
if producers were to obtatin an economical return from their bees. However, 
unless the basic fundamentals on which this belief was founded have been 
closely examined and the correctness of the assumption proved beyond doubt 
considerable hardship could be suffered by individuals and large quantities of 
honey could go ungathered by the bees in some districts. 


The questions are: What constitutes over-stocking and what does not? How 
many hives will a given area support and at what point is saturation reached? 
What factors govern a honey flow and in what manner is nectar available to 
the bees? For many years as a Field Officer with the Department, the writer 
has had opportunities to make contacts and observations usually denied pro- 
ducers and his experience has led to the conclusion that many of the hard and 
fast beliefs allied to the over-stocking problem cannot be sustained. More 
honey is lost than is ever gathered by the bees and it is doubtful if a location 
could be over-stocked during a heavy honey flow, 


It is true that in areas where little honey is available during the all- 
important period of spring colony development and where perhaps a pollen 
shortage also prevails, temporary over-stocking could . exist at that time. 
To some extent these conditions also apply to localities where following a 
satisfactory spring honey flow a period of dearth precedes the main flow. 
However, more unsatisfactory springs than good ones are experienced and more 
localities lack dependable sources of spring nectar than otherwise. It is for the 
beekeeper to assist nature in the preparation of his colonies to meet the honey 
flow. Some areas are prone to pollen shortages even when sparsely populated 
by ‘bees and substitutes must be fed. This also applies to honey supplies, and 
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jf adequate stores have not been left with the bees, or spring nectar is poor, 
or the season late, feeding will be necessary irrespective of the number of 
hives in the area. Over-stocking is frequently used as the excuse for light honey 
crops when the cause lies with inefficient management methods, poor site 
selection, exposing the becs to draughts and cold and high winds which decimate 
the field force, or some other factor that could be corrected by the producer. 


While large numbers of hives are congregated in some areas, only scattered 
apiaries are found in adjacent regions and although one or two additional 
apiaties might be established in those less congested areas, the creation of an 
economical chain of apiaries cannot be achieved because of the presence of 
other apiaries bordering on and beyond the under-stocked area. Consequently, 
although the land area in New Zealand capable of carrying greater numbers 
of hives is considerable, much of it cannot be utilized to its fullest economical 
extent because beekeepers are unable to expand their activities without en- 
croaching on territory already occupied by other apiarists. These considerations 
have, however, been disregarded in some districts and blatant over-stocking 
has occurred. 


The necessity to fully stock all good beekeeping areas makes it imperative 
that all the factors accepted in the past and recognized today as conclusive 
evidence that an area is over stocked should be reviewed. It is certain that in 
some districts insistence that apiaries remain two miles or more apart would 
mean the loss of honey. Yet on the other hand there are districts where very 
moderate crops are gathered although apiaries are separated by three and more 
miles. Would these apiaries produce still less honey if they were two miles or 
less apart? Poor producing country is unlikely to yield more honey to just a 
few hives than to a normal stocking of hives for the area. Conversely, much 
honey is lost in high producing country if the bees are not there to gather it 
and apiaries separated by two miles would be unlikely to gather all the nectar 
offering in country of this type except in years of extreme drought or similar 
disaster conditions. 


If this contention is correct, seasonal conditions would not affect the rela- 
tive yield per colony whether the season be a poor or favourable one or 
whether the hives be few or many. Some honey is inevitably lost every season 
because of insufficient numbers of bees to collect the nectar during the peak of 
the honey flow, whether it be a poor season when the periods of nectar secretion 
are of short duration or a good season when these periods are frequent and 
prolonged. This seemingly paradoxical position is more understandable when the 
acreage involved in a large tract of country is given consideration in conjunc- 
tion with an explanation of what seems to occur during a honey flow. 


A square mile of country comprises 640 acres. Thus, apiaries two miles 
apart have access to 8,000 acres of bush and pasture. If the foregoing range is 
increased to 10,000 acres, cach hive of every 100 in the area would have access 
to 100 acres and for every 1,000 acres in clover 10 acres would be available to 
every hive—more than sufficient for them to gather a maximum crop if con- 
ditions are favourable. 


Viewed from another angle, we know that hives in peak condition for say 
the clover flow would have available each day about 20,000 field bees which 
would be about one-third the hive strength. In suitable weather bees average 
ten trips per day or 200,000 nectar gathering visits each day for each colony. 
Clover blossoms will remain open and fresh looking for more than a week if 
they are not pollinated. It would be impossible to estimate the number of 
florets visited by a bee to gather a load, but assuming the flow is poor or the 
sugar concentration of the nectar is low, it may be necessary to visit 1,000 
florets, thus 20,000,000 florets would be visited once each in one day. It has been 
estimated that there are between 50 and 100 million florets in an acre of clover 
pasture in full bloom, so it is evident that a single colony must gather a 
considerable quantity of nectar from an acre of clover. 
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It is doubtful, however, except in bush areas, if every acre of land any- 
where would be entirely at the Sisposal of nectar producing plants and trees, 
when roading and other means of land occupation is taken into consideration. 
Probably only one quarter to three quarters of the country would be available 
for bee pasturage. 


It is a common belief that during a honey flow from clover just so much 
nectar is available each day and if more than a limited number of bees are 
present to collect the nectar so the proportionate amount to each hive will be 
reduced. As mentioned earlier, the area ranged by bees can be quite extensive 
if necessary and the number of flower heads and florets available to them is 
very considerable; facts which are not always taken into account, probably 
because they are not fully understood. During the heavy nectar secreting period 
of clover or any other source for that matter, whether the flow be short or pro- 
longed, the clover in the entire region of similar soil types, nectar concentration 
and climatic conditions is yielding simultaneously, either for a short or extensive 
period and it is most unlikely that the bees can gather all that is offering 
during this period of the flow. It is the time element that restricts the bees. The 
flow is either on or it is not and when the clover is secreting heavily, the bees 
are unable to collect all that is available. The area of country confronting them 
and the number of florets to be worked make the job beyond the bees in the 
time at their disposal. 


It is not a matter of the nectar being removed from a head of clover which 
can then be regarded as an empty vessel for the next ten days or so thus 
allowing the bees to go from flower to flower until all have been relieved of their 
nectar. All or the majority of the florets already worked will be continually 
secreting nectar until pollinated so the bees cannot catch up on the supply 
during the period of heavy flow. If the flow has been steady and prolonged, the 
crop would be good, but if short and ceases abruptly, a poor crop is likely. 


If honey flows do function as described, it must follow that intensive stocking 
is often mistaken for over-stocking and in many areas where the two mile limit 
is observed, a great deal of honey is lost. In other words, a fully stocked area 
does not mean less honey per colony but that less honey is lost to the beekeeper. 


Although bees are known to fly several miles to gather some types of honey, 
or when there is no flow in the vicinity of the apiary, they do prefer to work 
walan mile if nectar is offering, a good average distance being threequarters 
of a mile. ; 


An account of three experiences of many which have guided the writer’s 
thoughts along the lines set out in this article have influenced his conclusions. 
In a well stocked district in North Auckland a beekeeper complained that a 
fellow apiarist had established an apiary in plain sight of the yard of 55 hives 
that he had been operating for a number of years. Nothing would induce the 
second apiarist to remove the bees yet after three seasons the first beekeeper 
frankly admitted that he had not suffered in any way, his honey crops being no 
less than prior to the establishment of the second apiary. 


A few miles from Auckland City a mixed farmer derived a substantial part 
of his income from 70 colonies of bees worked for the production of section 
honey. He was greatly perturbed when a large commercial beekeeper established 
an apiary comprising 60 hives within half a mile of him but he could do nothing 
but accept what he reasonably considered a gross encroachment. The district 
is not renowned for high production and it did look as if the mixed farmer 
would have to suffer a reduction in his section honey crop. Thus the position 
remained for the next five years until the mixed farmer retired. Long before 
this he had ceased to resent what he at iirst considered an intrusion, and after 
five years admitted that the returns from his bees had not been affected. 


i The other beekeeper reported payable crops and was well satisfied with the 
site. 
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The final example is one in which the element of friction between beekeepers 
is entirely lacking as the incident occurred unbeknown to either party. In the 
South Auckland district an apiary of 45 colonies had been long established behind 
a hedge in the centre of a large property. Another beekeeper searching for a 
temporary site found an ideal location in a hollow at the end of a blind road. 
He placed 75 hives on the site which was only a quarter of a mile from the first 
mentioned apiary. The season was an excellent one for the district and both 
beekeepers were highly pleased with the returns from their bees. The crop 
hatvested by the long established apiarist was a record from that apiary. The 
honey came mainly from pasture sources. At the end of the season the second 
beckeeper moved his 75 hives to a permanent site he had been awaiting in the 
area where he ran his chain of apiaries. The first beekeeper thus had the 
locality to himself the following season which happened to be a poor one, and 
despite the fact that his bees were in undisputed possession of the entire area, 


they failed to harvest any surplus. 


DRY SUGAR IS 
GOOD FOR BEE FEED 


By C. G. 


Dry sugar for spring feeding once 
had few advocates in this area. Here, 
it was generally believed that at best 
dry sugar will merely keep the adult 
bees alive, and at worst it is wasteful 
because some colonies dump it outside 
their hive entrances, much to the 
chagrin of the beekeepers! And this is 
exactly what does happen when dry 
sugar is fed in the wrong part of the 
hives, that is, on the bottom beards. 

The secret of success with dry sugar 
is that it must be fed at the TOP of 
the hive immediately beneath the lid. 
In this position condensation, and 
warmth arising from the colony enable 
bees to utilise the sugar effectively. 
They dissolve the crystals and store 
this liquified sugar in their combs, 
consuming only as much as is 
required for normal development. 
Colonies make pleasing progress, but 
are not forced ahead too quickly for 
the time of year as is likely to occur 
if syrup or honey is fed. Dry sugar 
does not start up robbing in the 
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Rope, Honey Grader, Auckland 


apiary; it may be given at any time 
of day and during routine examination 
of colonies. 


METHOD 


A sheet of stiff brown paper is 
placed over the frames of the upper 
storey in the position usually occupied 
by a hive mat, leaving sufficient gap 
at one end for the bees to pass 
through. Place on top of this a queen 
excluder which has a wooden rim. This 
rim provides $4 inch high walls which 
will prevent the sugar from spilling 
over the edges of the paper, and it 
also keeps the lid bee-tight and stable. 
(If you don’t use this type of excluder, 
you will need to make up rims of 
similar dimensions.) Up to 6 lb. of 
sugar is then poured through the 
wires of the exrluder before the lid is 
replaced. This amount of sugar should 
sustain an average colony for about 3 
weeks. Incidentally, the bees remove 
the burr comb from excluders as they 
consume the sugar. 
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So wri THEORY FACT 


This article reprinted from the 
“ARIZONA FARMER-RANCHMAN” in 
the United States gives interesting 
food for thought. 


The author is ERNEST DOUGLAS 
of Arizona, U.S.A. 


Odours govern bee behaviour to such- 
a fantastic extent that science is just 
beginning to comprehend dimly. When 
a scout bee discovers a food source she 
returns to the hive and “recruits” 
other food gatherers by the scent 
clinging to her body. 

This much is now known positively, 
from recent research. But does that 
scout dance in certain ways to tell 
other bees the direction and distance to 
the food source? 

Dr. Adrian Wenner, who heads that 
research and was a principal speaker 
at the 1968 convention of the Arizona 
Beekeepers Association, says that bees 
have no “dance language.” The scout 
dances, yes, but only to stimulate her 
hive mates to fiy out and search for 
the food source the scout has located. 

Dr. Wenner believes that the famous 
hypothesis of Dr. Karl von Frisch, 
hitherto accepted as gospel, is demol- 
ished by his carefully controlled experi- 
ments. Other researchers, and plain 
beekeepers who his Arizona 
address, suspect that von Frisch’s 
theory is disproved only in part. 

Dr. Wenner is a faculty member at 
the University of California’s Santa 
Barbara campus, Associated with him 
in current investigations is Dr. Patrick 
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Wells of Occidental. Their work is 
supported by the Office of Naval Re- 
search and National Science Founda- 
tion. They have repeated the von 
Frisch experiments, and made many 
others, under conditions more rigidly 
controlled than at the University of 
Munich. 


Conclusions Challenged 


It was at Munich that Dr. von Frisch 
developed his dance-language hypothe- 
sis and wrote , “Bees, Their Vision 
Chemical Senses and Language.” 

In that book Dr. von Frisch stated 
that when a successful scout arrives 
back at the hive she performs a “round 
dance,” then a “‘tail-wagging dance,” 
to indicate distance and direction to the 
food source she has located. He also 
surmises a “third factor,” vigour. 
That is, the spirit that she puts into 
her performance conveys another mes- 
sage, perhaps the nature of the food. 

Dr. Wenner asserts that this “third 
point” is definitely not true. That fact, 
and other evidence, collapses the whole 
“dance-language” theory. He is not sure 
why the scout dances but leans to be- 
lief that it is merely stimulus for other 
bees to get out and look for the same 
food she has found. 

There seems to be no doubt that 
whatever they do look for is food with 
the same odour borne by the scout. But 
do they go with no other information 
about it? 

Yes, says Dr. Wenner. They are as 
likely to fly in one direction as 
another, 
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They Flew and Hunted : 

He set up feeding stations at various 
distances. He said that when a station 
was only 100 yards from the hive, it 
took the first recruits up to ten minutes 
to find it, and then only a few turned 
up. 

In his tests, elaborate means were 
taken to make sure that bees which 
did visit the station were from the 
scount’s colony, Those from the colony 
were marked with paint, and any not 
marked were captured and put in 
alchohol as they appeared at the 
station. 

Various foods were placed at the 
stations, usually sugar. When the food 
was odourless sucrose, scouts lured 
not a single recruit. 

Once a piece of ordinary paper was 
placed under a dish of unscented 
sucrose. That paper imparted enough 
odour to the scout that recruits soon 
lighted on it. 

“Odour is all-important in attracting 
recruits,” Dr. Wenner declared. 

Strangely enough, bees cam be mis- 
led by odours that do not denote food 
at all. One time, Dr. Wenner recalled, 
a chemical was sprayed near some of 
his hives and in a short time bees were 
buzzing all around the sprayed spot. 
The same thing happened when grass 
was mowed in the neighbourhood, and 
when chicken manure was spread on a 


lawn. Any smell with which the bees 
are not familiar gets explored as a 
possible food source. 


Reluctant to Change 

As a colony works on one source, 
such as a certain flower, the odour of 
that blossom builds up in the hive. It 
is then difficult to induce bees to 
switch to some other flower, although 
it may normally be more attractive. 
They respond primarily to the odour 
permeating the hive, 

Among the most interested listeners 
while Dr. Wenner spoke at Phoenix 
were Dr. Marshall Levin, director of 
the U.S. Bee Research Laboratory at 
Tucson, and half a dozen members of 
his staff, At that institution it has long 
been known that odours exert profound 
influence on bees. “Dr. Wenner’s work 
has suggested new lines of investiga- 
tion for us,’ Dr. Levin said. 

Among those already investigating 
are Gordon Waller and Dr. Lonnie 
Standifer. Waller is trying to isolate 
the particular fraction in the odour of 
blossoms from certain strains of alfalfa 
that makes them particularly attractive 
to bees. Dr. Standifer, whose main 
objective is to formulate an acceptable 
pollen, no longer devotes exclusive 
attention to pollen chemistry; he is 
endeavouring to identify the odours 
that cause bees to prefer some natural 
pollens while scorning others. 


BEECH HONEYDEW 


{from Page 15) 


adding to it materials they themselves produce, so that it undergoes changes 
within their bodies; depositing it in cells of the comb; and leaving it to mature.” 
In Germany honeydew is called forest honey or woods honey. In West 
Germany in 1968 very dark woods honey has retailing at $US1,74 per 500 grams 
(ie. % kg or about 1.1 lbs), when the same quantity of local clear honey 
fetched $US1.31, and imported medium amber sold for 59 cents (Patty 1969). 
I believe these figures indicate that the market is worth investigating. 
REFERENCES 
BUCHNER, R. (1967). The difference in honey from flower and honeydew nectar flow. Mitt. bad. 
Landesver, Naturkunde und Naturschutz: 5891593, In German, 
BUTLER, C. G. [1954). The world of the honeybee. Collins: London. p. 176. 
DUMBLETON, L, J, {1967}. A note on the genus Ultracoelostoma Cockerell (Homoptera: Mar- 
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NORTHLAND 


‘Weather conditions have affected the 
honey take. It looked as if we were 
to have another bumper crop, but that 
was not to be. The manuka “forgot’’ 
to produce any nectar at all and then 
it turned dry for a month, followed by 
rain. So now we are hoping for a 
clover flow. 


During November there was a very 
successful Field Day held with com- 
bined clubs Far North and Northland, 
with forty or more members in attend- 
ance, Malcolm Haines explained his 
method of extracting honey and how 
to remove honey from cappings by 
spinning them, which is more simple 
than the old method of the press. 

There is talk of the Far North 
Branch combining with the Northland 
Branch and having meetings altern- 
ately at Kaitia and Whangarei, We 
shall decide at our next meeting. 


One of our staunch members passed 
away suddenly on November 4, and 
our deepest sympathies go to his 
widow and family from members. He 
was always keen on bees and spent a 
lot of time helping junior members. 

The next task is to get the honey 
house ready in case there is a late 
flow. 

Reported by Arthur Tucker. 


WAIKATO 


Our boxberry (barberry) didn’t give 
us a box; in fact, only about half a 
box in the best areas. With our prom- 
ising lush (bush) sources, a very big 
rewarewa crop and an average Tawari 
crop, many will feel that it is a Jush 
crop indeed. 
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As mentioned in my last report, 
prospects were for an early season or 
wind till Christmas, and we got both 
With nosema evident in places, hives 
lost a lot of field bees. 


Loss of introduced queens a month 
after introduction was very heavy and 
sometimes up to 50%. However, where 
sugar feed was used to stimulate, losses 


, were much lighter. We sent a queen 


away that had stopped laying for lab- 
oratory examination, and sure enough 
she and the escorts all had nosema. 


Through most of the Waikato, clover 


“has been nearly non existant in pas- 


tures until January, and after a brief 
flowering has gone again. 

Rewa Rewa has yielded very heavily, 
with big crops harvested in many 
places. Tawari has been average, but 
a lot of weak hives shifted into Tawari 
areas got nothing. It is a waste of 
time taking hives that are below 
strength on to Tawari unless one likes 
shifting hives for pleasure. 


Blackberry has yielded very well, and 
with some help from clover, lotus and 
other minor sources, average to good 
crops are evident. Continued fine 
weather could make this the biggest 
season for many years. 

Reported by C. Bird. 


CANTERBURY 


When there has been a surplus of 
honcy some have said that a bad sea- 
son would be the simplest way of re- 
storing confidence on the local market 
—just as long as I don’t have the poor 
crop! If the Dominion crop followed 
the pattern of mid and north Canter- 
bury’s, then our marketing problems 
would be solved. Right from early 
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kill weeds round 
your hives with 


HYVAR X 


PBROMACILWEED KILLER 
PRILLS 


% EASY TO APPLY 

* BROAD SPECTRUM OF 
WEEDS CONTROLLED 
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FROM YOUR LOCAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS STOCKISTS 
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Spring the season progressed in copy- 
book fashion with good growth of 
clover and masses of flower. But it is 
the rains in December which decides 
the crop and this year they were too 
late and too little. 


What early clover there was didn’t 
yield and a recent hot spell has again 
parched the countryside. | Heavier 
coastal and foothill country have 
yielded a fair crop but overall the 
average will be down. 


On the marketing side, things are 
equally haphazard. Honey is still being 
‘sold at the old price, due largely to 
the failure of a number of packers to 
advance their prices promptly when 
the Authority increased its packs on 
November 27 last. Prices ranging from 
19 to 38 cents per lb can do little to 
establish the stability needed to return 
to the producer the maximum price for 
his honey. 


Reported by J. K. Bray. 


OTAGO 


The new year is well and truly here, 
and while some beekeepers in a small 
way have been able to enjoy their holi- 
days in very pleasant weather, the 
same weather has kept many of the 
fraternity very busy indeed. The rather 
doleful weather reported in the last set 
of Branch notes has been replaced at 
least up to the time of writing by quite 
the reverse. 


For a report on. conditions and a 
forecast of the future for this season 
locally I cannot do better than pass on 
to you directly a short summary pre- 
pared by our local apiary instructor, 
Gavin McKenzie. 


“At present the situation is much 
brighter with most beekeepers flat out 
supering and some extracting because 
of a shortage of empty supers. 


“With an exceptional spell of hot, 
fine weather between Christmas and 
New Year, and the abundant clover 
flower in the area meant in most cases 
two supers per hive which after a very 
trying Spring with rain, storms and 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 
1970-71 


. UNTESTED 1-5 — $1.50 
6-19 — $1.40 
20 and over — $1.30 


Season November to April, 


Orders taken. 


Due to bookings please place 

orders early for Autumn deli- 

veries. Queens raised and 

mated from quiet, hard-work- 
ing disease-free strains. 


TERMS: Payment with order for 
1970-71 season. 10% on 
1971-72 season. Balance 
payable upon notification of 
delivery. 


Kaiapoi Apiaries 


78 OTAKI STREET, 
KAIAPOI 
Telephone 7901 Kai. 
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frost which destroyed all bush sources, 
was most pleasing to all. (What better 
Christmas present?) 


Clover is still flowering well in most 
districts and with an odd shower of 
rain the honey flow could dwindle on 
for some time yet. 


“It is very pleasing that the disease 
incidence this year is very low; some 
100 hives less than last season and 
considerably less than for a long period 
of years, Only a watchful eye and a 
continual search will keep-it this way. 
Many thanks for the co-operation from 
all beekeepers, without which my task 
would be impossible in this field. 


“Discussion Group activities in Dec- 
ember were a little disappointing, with 
a fall in support, but with the Christ- 
mas period approaching and work to 
be done, time is at a premium al- 
though I am sure for those whom 
attended, a lot was gained, Discussion 
was instructive and many problems and 
Sara were brought forward by mem- 
ers. 


“Prospects are good for this season 
which will counteract a lot of the ex- 
pense in feeding sugar to bring the 
hives through the Spring. By and large 
beekeepers’ wives have now forgiven 
all the comments made like ‘going 
broke’, ‘no crop this year’, ‘no money 
for Christmas’, sell the car’ or even 
‘sell out frustrated beekeepers.” 


i Thank you, Gavin, for your contribu- 
ion. 


The last Hobbyist Discussion Group 
meeting was poorly attended, and al- 
though those present, as always, did 
gain, a better attendance and greater 
benefit for all is looked forward to in 
the future. Like many things, a little 
time spent now represents an invest- 
ment for the future. No doubt the same 
could also be said for branch meetings. 


_ With regard to the honey flow, there 
is the odd report of too dry a condi- 
tion in some areas affecting the nectar 
flow, but it is always so that not every- 
one gets a fair deal. 


The recruitment drive reported on 
last time brought encouraging results 
and poured more membership life blood 
into the Branch’s arteries and veins. As 
always, the wishful thinking is for 
100% response, so if there is anyone 
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reading these notes who is thinking of 
joining, a word to the secretary is all 
that is required for “Better Beekeep- 
ing—Better Marketing,” 


A small pre-Christmas social was 
held in the form of a cheese and wine 
evening attended by some twelve 
Branch members and their ladies, the 
success of which may perhaps be best 
judged the next time one is held. Cer- 
tainly bees and beekeeping were dis- 
cussion topics but I am sure the 
“Grape” (no grain) brought out a host 
of other things from wine making to a 
better knowledge of other interests and 
foibles. Actually, some attending started 
the evening as non-members and fin- 
ished as members. No doubt something 
to do with recruitment. By the way, 
within the resources of the organizer 
and other helpful persons it proved im- 
possible to locate “Mead” to give topi- 
cality to the evening. It is indeed time 
that Mead manufacture was put right. 


The basis of the Branch Apiary is 
now a fact and that is an important 
step, with opportunity to now see it 
into the Winter and follow its develop- 
ment next season. 


The Otago Branch field day this year 
is now forecast for being held on the 
property of M. J. Heineman’s “Milburn 
Apiaries” at Milton on the third Satur- 
day in February. Notices and pro- 
grammes will be sent out but all should 
be an accomplished fact by the time 
these notes are published. 


At our last Branch meeting two 
movie films were shown—one on “‘Start- 
ing With Bees” and the other a rather 
“Cliff-Hanging” (literally) presentation 
forcefully making impact on safety at 
work and play. In searching the field 
for suitable beekeeping and related 
films it has been found the number 
available is relatively quite extensive. 


Back again to the weather, which at 
the moment has allowed these notes to 
be penned in my back garden in shorts 
with the sound of bees gathering nec- 
tar around me, But! Are they all 
gathering nectar? A swarm? End of 
notes. 


Reported by Bruce Norton. 
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WEST COAST 


The Field Day on November 7 was, I 
think, a success—a happy gathering in 
pleasant surroundings and kindly 
weather. 

All speakers were accorded an atten- 
tive hearing—something that does not 
always happen at such gatherings and 
discourages young potential speakers 
lacking in confidence. 

Graham Walton of Palmerston North 
was guest and his many remarks on 
pollen supplement and feeding methods 
were noted. 

Apiary Instructor J. Varley’s straight 
talk on disease with particular refer- 
ence to bacillus larvae would have hurt 
folks’ feelings a few years back; today 
most agree that the spread of BL is 
due to operator carelessness. 


An ‘auction’ of donated queens 
caused a humorous break, with very 
spirited bidding by Canterbury v. the 


Coast. All proceeds went to the branch , 


social fund. Thanks folks. Hope yours 
performed as well as the one I got. 
Put with a strong nuc. now 6 high. 


Had it not been for odd days of near 
gale wind, the Coast has had very 
good weather this season. Cyclone 
Rosie left some farms looking as 
through some bears had had a picnic. 
80 odd colonies scattered around. 


Though kamahi season was short and 
no flower on hinau many other sources 
have yielded well. Plenty of cat’s ear 
and lotus major around. Flats are so 
dry and bees are on white clover in 
some areas, White rata vine is yielding 
well but no tree rata. <A few trees 
bloomed in the far south area of Pur- 
inga-Haast. Better beekeepers should 
get a near-average crop of above aver- 
age quality honey. 


On December 29th, 1970, the branch 
lost its last foundation member, David 
Thomas Cochrane, J.P., a branch life 
member, 85 years old. About Novem- 
ber 1916 David convened a meeting of 
beekeepers, the outcome of which was 
the West Coast Beekeepers’ Branch in 
February 1917 with David Cochran as 
honorary secretary. There is some 
doubt who was elected president (minute 
books being among the missing 
papers). 

He was an active beekeeper until 4 
years ago. 

Reported by Tom Holland. 
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Dtalian 


Queens 


Bred in seclusion from tried and 
tested stock, Guaranteed true to 
strain and free from disease, 


Reared in natural conditions on 

the JAY SMITH system, these 

queens are NOT GRAFTED 

but are developed from incep- 

tion as truc and natural queens, 
CHARGES: 


UNTESTED 1 to 5 £1.50 each 
6 to 10 $1.45 each 
11 to 19 $1.40 each 
20 and over $1.25 each 

SELECT UNTESTED 
20e extra per queen 
TESTED $3.50 each 
SELECT TESTED $4.00 each 


Delivery: MID-SEPTEMBER 
ONWARDS 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER 
d 


If advice of despatch is required by 
telegram, please add 25 cents to 
your total purchase payment. 
Queens are sent by airmail 
whenever practical, 


LIMITED SUPPLIES WILL 
BE AVAILABLE 


NEIL BATES 
Qucen Breeder and Rearer 
P.O. Box 488 
WHAKATANE 
Bay of Plenty 
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The 
Bulldozer 
and 

the 

Bees 


“the old horse 
was just 
moping along 
when they met 


that army of 


bees head on.” 
By D. J. BERNHARDT 


Three Rivers 


Michigan, U.S.A. 


This timeless and highly 
-© amusing story was writ- 
ten for GLEANINGS to 
whom we are indebted 
for permission to re- 
print. Encounters twixt 
bees and bulldozer 
drivers are not new and 
dislike by the bees for 
the roaring monsters is 
understandable -— par- 
ticularly when their 
cosy tree home is un- 
ceremoniously destroyed. 
Sorry as we are for the 
horse and passenger's 
predicament. who could 
help but smile at the 
report? 
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The big bulldozer growled and 
groaned as it pushed and pried relent- 
lessly at the roots and of a scrub 
apple tree which was standing at the 
side of the Fish Lake Road. Fences, 
trees and all other obstacles were 
being removed in order to put up a 
new grade to widen and resurface 
the old road. Usually such work is 
only rough, hard labour, but the up- 
rooting of this tree was to provide a 
medium of diversion from the ordin- 
ary. As the protesting roots were 
broken loose from the hard August- 
dry soil the tree toppled across the 
road and at the same instant, from 
near the ground level of the tree, 
thousands of honeybees poured from a 
hole in the hollow trunk. The dozer 
operator upon seeing this horde of dis- 
turbed and well-armed insects, beat a 
hasty retreat—well not so hasty maybe 
but at least as fast as the dozer would 
travel, he being a brave man and un- 
willing to abandon his machine, 
Although the dozer moved at an 
agonizingly slow pace not one bee 
attempted to attack the driver. Instead 
the bees flew about in an uncertain 
cloud, unable to comprehend this 
sudden catastrophe and seemed to 
have no inclination to strike back. As 
the road must be cleared, the tree 
had to be removed. After a ways and 
means discussion someone bravely 
attached a long chain to the tree and 
it was hauled into the adjacent field. 


Up to that point I was not an eye- 
witness as I was at work some dis- 
tance away and if I had stayed at a 
distance the incident would have 
ended there. But I happened along 
just as the tree was left in the field 
and being a beekeeper I took quite 
an interest in the account of the fore- 
going happenings and noticed the large 
number of bees flying around the tree 
and also at its former location I made 
a remark which added greatly to the 
doings thereabouts the next day. As I 
had been removing many well-filled 
comb honey supers from my hives 
that summer I said, “I'll bet there’s a 
good batch of honey in that tree 
trunk.” Just talking—with no intention 
of salvaging any. But one fellow was 
interested in this aspect and asked a 
few questions concerning methods of 
obtaining honey from wild bees. 


Now if there is one thing to be 
depended on when you are collecting 
wild honey is that you are likely to 
-have a rugged time. But almost 
equally certain is the fact that no 
matter how many times you, have 
fought a colony of bees determined to 
defend their stores, the next time 
there is an opportunity to cut a bee 
tree you are just as eager as ever. 
So after finding that someone was 
interested in getting the honey, I 
offered to bring my bee veil and 
smoker the next day to make it an 
easy job. After all, the tree was al- 
ready on the ground and we even 
had a chain saw to make quick work 
of it, It was now near quitting time 
for the day. The bees would quieten 
down over night and we could remove 
the honey quickly and be gone before 
the bees became much disturbed.. 


The next morning the fellow who was 
going to remove the honey donned the 
bee suit, hat and veil. We fired the 
smoker and our hero waded in with 
the chain saw. Those were just 
sitting around waiting for something 
to show up that they could light into. 
They came out cussing and screaming 
and somehow the bee tree sawer got 
a bee in his hat. He started 
saying just about the same things 
the bees had been yelling, only in a 
different language of course. As he 
retreated to the bushes I was hiding 
behind (no veil) tọ have the bee re- 
moved, he said, “He stung me again.” 
That didn’t seem likely as a honeybee 
loses her stinger and her life the first 
time she stings. But he was stung 
twice as two bees were in his bonnet 
where there wasn’t even a way for 
one bee to get in. How they did we'll 
never know. After having the stingers 
removed and the veil retied he went 
back to the tree and finished cutting 
a door into the hive. He removed 
brood comb and empty comb but very 
little honey. This to me, was surprising 
as it had been a good honey year in 
this locality and there was plenty of 
sweet clover in the vicinity. 


The taking of the honey didn’t finish 
the bee episode. Oh no! These were 
wild bees and many. things can happen 
(and usually do) when you tangle with 
wild bees. We were just finishing our 
honey gathering when the engineer- 
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manager (big boss) came on the job 
to check some survey stakes. The bees 
were so wild by then that they were 
ready to attack anything in the vicin. 
ity and prevented us from going back 
to work, They were patrolling the roaq 
for many rods and even prevented the 
dozer driver from getting his machine 
on the job as it had been parked over. 
night only a few rods from the hee 
tree. With the boss on the job some. 
thing had to be done. The dozer opera. 
tor was too scared to get anywhere 
near machine, so the tree 
cutter moved in complete with cover. 
alls, hat and veil and started the 
machine to push over more trees. 


so many 


they 


that morning is about five feet ten 
inches and 140 or 150 pounds.He looked 
like a small boy wearing a circus tent. 
Luckily the 
take him 


yell when the superintendent stepped 

„ms car a couple of bees 

for him. He tried to ignore ther but 

you, qus cani ioro even one angry 
e. He jumpe k i i 

ioe imped pi ack into his car 


After some time we were able with 
much dodging and getting a few stings, 
to cut enough tops from the trees to 
clear the road of timber, if not of bees 
and enable traffic to pass. The motor 
traffic made it all right, but, there 
being quite a number of Amish in this 
community, the inevitable happened. 
Up the road came a surrey drawn by 
a disconsolate looking old horse who 
must have reached voting age many 
years before. In the front seat of the 
surrey sat two middle-aged ladies and 
in the back seat a young fellow. I knew 
what would be liable to happen if they 
tried to go through the swarm of angry 
bees with the slow moving outfit so T 
stopped them and told them what was 
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ahead on the road, but the lady driver 
said they would try to get through as 
jt would mean several miles of extra 
driving to turn back and take another 
road into town, I tried to convince 
them that the extra distance was a 
small matter compared to a swarm 

angry bees but I could not dissuade 
them from driving on. Well, all I 
could do was watch, and that was 


enough, ; an 

That old horse was just moping along 
when they met that army of bees head 
on. Upon contact I could see the 
horse’s ears go up and its tail began 
to switch, then that animal lit out for 
town and it was lucky the rig was 
aimed straight and had a clear track as 
I don’t believe that old traveller would 
have turned aside for anything. The 
speed limit was 65 miles per hour but 
I believe a motorcycle cop would have 
had a hard time trying to catch them 
to give them a ticket. That horse 
would have earned a fortune on any 
race track. 

I worked on that road all day and 
they didn’t come back from town. I 
have often wondered since if they went 
home from town by a different route 
or if that horse is still running yet. 


R. N. SELDON . . . of— 


Telephone 33-661 
. P.O. Box 5547 Auckland 
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QUEENS 


Limited number of 
untested queens avail- 
able from mid-October 
until mid-November. 


WARD 


Loaders, electric 
hoists, hand barrows 
and blowers. 


KINTAIL APIARIES 


47 Guy Street 
DANNEVIRKE 


PLACE YOUR BEESWAX 
ON THE BEST MARKET 


@ TOP PRICES and CASH BY RETURN ® 


JOHN W. SHACKELFORD 
AND SON LTD. 


WAX MAY BE DELIVERED TO ANY N.Z. EXPRESS DEPOT 
CONSIGNED TO US 


Sn Memoriam 
To an Association which Died through 
Apathy 


This epitaph should be engraved on a plaque and hung on the 
door of every honey house in the land. How can members of any 
organisation possibly cxpect their affairs to be conducted without 
adequate finance? 

Expenses have to be met to pay for the vast amount of work 


being currently undcrtaken by the Executive on your behalf, and a 
great deal of time and effort is devoted to the affairs of the industry 


by a dedicated few. 


Figures released from the Secretary’s office show an alarming 
amer of subscriptions to be still outstanding, and they are detailed 
elow : 


1969 and prior 39.60 
1970 Branches 208.60 
Direct 45.00 
1971 Branches 975.45 
Direct 128.50 

Total $1,397.15 


The total outstanding of $1,397,15 is urgently needed as working 
capital, and recalcitrant members are urged to make restitution 
immediately. It is grossly unfair to your President and all the 
voluntary members of the Executive who work without payment to 
help you in YOUR business. 


JAPANESE BEEKEEPER SEEKS ASSISTANCE FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 


_A Japanese beekeeper anxious to commence operations with a commercial 
apiary in Tokyo contacted our man at the New Zealand Embassy to enquire how 
he could gain greater experience in beekeeping. 


The enquirer, Mr. Yozo Shirai, who writes in good English, was given the 
name of the Honey Marketing Authority as a New Zealand contact. 


In his letter Mr. Shirai states that he has had some experience of apiculture 
whilst attending college in the United States but that he is anxious to obtain a 
position enabling him to become a beemaster. 


A commercial man requiring willing assistance may contact Mr. Yozo Shirai 
at 1192 Aihara-Mahi, Machida City, Tokyo, Japan to obtain further information. 
and to provide details of a situation available. 


There would, of course, be immigration formalities and other problems to be 
faced, but good keen men are hard to find anyway. 
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NATIONAL EXECUTIVE SPECIAL 
MEETING AT WELLINGTON 


Because of the problems facing the industry the President of the Association 
deemed it expedient to call an unscheduled meeting of Executives at 
on December 16 and 17, 1970. : 

A NEW BRANCH in the process of formation is to be called Taranaki- 
Manawatu and an inaugural mecting scheduled for February 1971. To assist the 
new branch over initial difficulties with finance, Executive approved the loan 
of working capital to cover immediate expenses, and the President agreed to 
attend the first meeting of the Branch and to give them every support. 

Messrs. Greig and Smaellie attended the meeting by invitation and reported 
on activities of the Department of Agriculture. In answer to questions it was 
explained that further investigations into existing strains of bees in New Zealand 
had been delayed due to the fact that it had not been possible to make an 
appointment as Apicultural Advisory Officer in Christchurch to carry out further 
investigations. The suggestion was made that the D.S.I.R. should be asked to 
make top priority an investigation into wasp bait. As a measure of self insurance 
against the problems of discase it was decided to forward to all branches a 
recommendation that members participate as part-time apiary inspectors in 
collaboration with the Department. Work on the incubation of queen cells was 
proceeding with the assistance of F. H. Bartrum at Pleasant Point providing at 
his own cost two incubators, and experimental work by the Apiary Instructor at 
Oamaru, Vince Cook, 

RESTRICTED ZONE. Co-operation had again been obtained from beekeepers 
and reference was made to publication of a letter in a Christchurch newspaper 
asking for information on the effects of poisoning from bush. A reasoned reply 
had been given by the District Medical Officer of Health that beekeepers were 
generally well aware of the problem, that precautions were taken and new tests 
undertaken, and the risks were minimal. 

FINANCE is an acute problem in conducting the Association’s affairs and to 
avoid a deficit, further funds would have to be found. 

PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION. The N.B.A. delegate reported that 18 members 
from both islands attended the meeting at Christchurch at which policy decisions 
were taken including agreement to offer $500.00 to the N.B.A. to assist with 
financing an accepta ly constituted Investigating Committee. 

H.M.A. Mr. Eckroyd reported on matters of common interest, On Remit 7, 
the basis of the H.M.A. final payout was designed in relation to net realisation 
for each category. Remit 9 The Authority reconsidered its freight policy and 
has taken steps to adjust some anomalies that previously existed. Remit 12 
Messrs Kimpton Bros. had been given notice that the Agreement was to be 
terminated 12 months from the end of the present quarter, i.e. December 1970. 
Remit 13 Storage facilities were under investigation, particularly at Napier. 
Remit 14 Approval had been given for the export of up to 10 tons of packed 
lines to anywhere in the world, subject to the same conditions as hitherto. 
Remit 15 and 16 Exports of bulk honey had been considered and the policy 
reaffirmed that the Authority should be the sole exporter of bulk honey. Remit 
18 The H.M.A. intended to have a pilot advertising scheme to commence as 
soon as possible. 

PRICE FREEZE. A delegation consisting of the President of the N.B.A., Mr. 
K. Ecroyd of the H.M.A. and the General Secretary attended the Department of 
Industries and Commerce on December 18 and made written submissions to the 
Director of the Distribution Division. (Just before Christmas the General Secre- 
tary was advised that the submissions had been successful and that honey was 
to be exempted from the Regulations effective from December 24. Telegrams to 
this effect were immediately despatched to all Branch Secretaries and direct 
members). 

Other matters of a confidential nature were discussed and will receive publi- 
cation in due course. The meeting closed at 3.45 p.m. on December 17. 
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PLANNING BEEKEEPING 
PROFITS 


By V. A. COOK, Apiary Instructor, Oamaru 


From an address to the N. Island Seminar, Ruakura 


Introduction 


To most beekeepers the only important factor concerning the business side of 
beekeeping is the taxable income figure shown at the bottom of their profit and 
loss accounts. In fact, if it wasn’t for taxation I suppose many beekeepers 
wouldn’t keep accounts or employ accountants at all. 


Traditionally, beekeepers have been producers of honey and beeswax rather 
than businessmen. This attitude was summed up for me recently by a beekeeper 
who said his approach to beekeeping economics was to be happy when he had 
money in the bank, and to worry a bit when he got into the red. Well, present 
indications are that beekeepers need: to give very careful attention to the 
economics of all their operations if they are to secure a reasonable profit margin. 


An economic survey conducted in the South Island for the 1966/67 season, 
(Cook and Crump 1969), showed clearly that, in general the 400 to 500 hive outfit 
is hard put to make a profit, yet we know that twenty years ago units of this 
size were sound, profitable enterprises. What has happened is that honey produc- 
tion costs have risen at a faster rate than its selling price. Of course, this 
problem of the narrowing cost/prise gap is by no means confined to beekeeping. 
Wool growers, meat producers, dairy farmers and poultry farmers are all 
battling with the same problem. The beekeeper’s problem of reduced returns 
must be tackled from both the technical and economic viewpoints, and it must 
be considered in terms of the individual beekeeper and the industry as a whole. 
Planning Ahead 


In planning the future of your business you should be prepared to seek 
advice from your beekeeping adviser, your accountant, banker and solicitor. But 
the first and most important person to consult is yourself. You and you alone 
can decide the type of beekeeping business, and hence, the type of life you want. 
Do you want a big outfit employing permanent labour? Or do you prefer to be 
a one-man beekeeper? Do you want to pack and retail your honey, or supply a 
packer? These are the sort of basic questions only you can answer. 


Having decided what sort of business you want, then start detailed planning 
before doing anything. Get inte consultation with your local apiary instructor. 
He has the knowledge of the advisory and economic sections of the Department 
of Agriculture to cali on, and has a detailed knowledge of your district. He is 
the man to go to. As a first step work out with him a budget embracing your 
business aspirations. l 
The Cash Budget 


A budget is an estimate of income and expenditure for some future period. 
I suppose few, if any, long term business budgets work out accurately, but 
nevertheless budgeting is an integral part of sound business management. I am 
sure that budgeting in beekeeping is essential for planning beekeeping profits. 


The budget form I have prepared for beekeepers is a cash budget for one 
financial year. A beekeeper’s business is conducted over a period of a year, and 
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therefore, weekly or monthly budgets which are used by manufacturing and 
trading concerns are less commonly of use to him. 


The cash budget is an estimate of cash income and cash expenditure. If it 
shows a eac of available funds, cash must be borrowed or plans must 
pe altered. 


The cash budget form is set out below: 
BEEKEEPER'S CASH BUDGET 


Year 


Cash Income 
Honey (produced & sold) 00 wwe IDS Rat o 


Honey {bought & sold) — eses Ibsat acioni 
Beeswax Lannan IBS at ra 
Queens NO. eiiean ii GP E 
Hives of bees Noi einai MY PE EEE EEEE 


Other business income 


Cash Expenses 
Rates 


Insurance (business only) 


Administration 
Accountancy fee 


Overheads 
Bank charges 


Legal expenses 

Newspapers 

Subscriptions 

Telephone 

Stationery and stamps 

Queens—Purchased Now oe Ob ever A ENEN 


Feed—Sugar .. tons at .... 


Honey—bought for resale .. tons at .... 
Wages 


Permanent weeks at . 


Casual weeks at . 


Electricity and Fuel 
Honeyhouse & workshop 


Vehicle Expenses 
Fuel, oil & grease 


Registration 
Repairs & Maintenance 


Hive maintenance 
Hive equipment purchased: 


Supers Nowe Cie eh nR 
Bottom boards NG cecnies BE eas Bhan 
Lids Noktada OP eiaei esaa 
Excluders NOs fee les OP eee en ae 
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Mats NOs eck dirs OB okila 
Frames NO PENERE (> | EEE eee 
Nucleus Hives No... ee OD AASTON, 
Wax Foundation 
(Own converted) IDSs sn csiea cease (| ee 
Purchased ADS; rarei Oh apaa 
Materials purchased for hive maintenance: 
Timber 
Galvanised iron 
Nails 


Preservatives 


Paint 

General Maintenance 
Apiary fencing 
Buildings 

Plant and Machinery 


Marketing Expenses 


Freight 

H.M.A, seals levy 

Tins (4 gall.) Naiaran OP deena lace EEN 
Drums (5 gall.) | a e REAREN PA GE eo ariaa 
Drums {44 gall.) Horini OT es 


Retail containers (not including seals charge) 
Sales promotion 
Freight other than marketing freight 


Development (Not to include replacements) 


Hives of bees Nasonia GY ERANA REET 
Bottom boards Ninine GT ailaren 
Lids Noat OP onptaii 
Excluders Nanasi OP aaa aa 
Frames INGi css fecteec ets Gt EE 
Mats NOs anian Obi iain I ORE 
Nucleus Hives Naiba OP terete nee 


Wax Foundation 
(Own converted) biian Ot. iise 
Purchased Bsa GE rea aA 

New Plant & machinery 

Buildings 

Apiary fencing 

Materials purchased for making new hives 

Preservatives haneaeeenereeeee Gals. at ieee Bec ze 


Paint aaa galls. at oe 
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financial Charges 


morgage interest 


interest on overdraft 


gent tetacaecasenepegrscauare denver snssaratsbsonbannanceoanes 
Any other cash expenses dA ASAS 


Total Cash Expenses 
Total Cash Income 


Total Cash Expenses 


E S 
S05 
Secu 
$..... 


Cash $urplus/Deficit 
Calculation of Cash Outcome at End of Year 


Income ; 
farm cash income 


Non farm cash income 


Total Cash Income 


Expenses 
farm cash expanses 


Drawings 
life Insurance 
Education Fees 


Taxation 


Capital repayment 
Total Cash Expenses — $. 
Cash Surpius/Deficif $20 


Total cash income is entered in the top portion of the first page. In order to 
estimate honey production and beeswax production, the five year, or preferably 
the ten year average for your own business should be used. The yearly average 
crop per hive is calculated by dividing the number of hives kept during the flow 
into the amount of surplus honey produced. Honey stored away for feeding back 
to the bees cannot be included, and hive numbers should not be taken as at the 
spring count because this number could be almost double by the start of the 
main flow. All hives kept during the flow must be counted; not just those which 
produce a surplus! There’s little point in living in a fool’s paradise. In short, 
your appraisal of past results must be realistic. 


Beeswax production should be based on a figure of about 35 lbs of cappings 
wax for each ton of honey extracted. 


“Honey bought and resold”? will apply to only a few beekeepers, as will the 
sale of queens and hives of bees. “Other business income” covers such items as 
pollination fees, and the sale of pollen and package bees. 


In the expenditure section costs as at the current year must be increased in 
proportion to any substantial development which may be planned. 


Hive maintenance must be carried out irrespective of your development 
programme, and therefore the sections “Hive maintenance”, and “Development” 
must not be confused. They are separate budgeted items. 


If your budget shows a deficit, cash must be borrowed or the budget must 
be amended to show an adequate surplus. To this end, the final section allows 
for the calculation of your final cash outcome at the end of the year after all 
your business and private expenses have been met. I hope you will put these 
forms to good use. 
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Forecasting the Honey Crop , 

One of the most difficult tasks in beekeeping is forecasting the honey crop 
Prospects for the main clover flow may look excellent one day, and a couple of 
days later, due to changed conditions, they may look very gloomy indeed. It j 
often said that the only time to forecast the honey crop is after it has heen 
harvested. 

The main reason for the difficulty in forecasting the honey crop is that it iş 
not produced in the sense that farm crops and animal products are produced. 
it is in fact collected. , 

The size of farm crops such as cereals, wool, meat, dairy products and egg, 
can be pretty accurately estimated, despite the fact that they may all he 
influenced by diseases, climatic conditions and other factors. For example, if g 
farmer sows fifty acres of wheat using the correct cultivation methods, the right 
ae and so on, he can expect a crop equal to the average yield in his 

istrict. 

By comparison, the size of the honey crop depends mainly on two factors, 
Firstly, the availability of nectar producing flora (which is dictated largely by 
current farming practices) and secondly, climatic conditions, which in turn, 
determine honey flow conditions, that is both nectar secretion and its collection 
by the bees. The result is, of course, that the crops produced by one hive may 
vary from very big to nil. oe ee ; 

I have already said that the average crops of individual businesses must he 
used as a basis for budgeting, but of course an average crop is not produced 
each year. There are, in fact, very wide fiuctuations, but these tend to he 
widest in small outfits located over a small area. With the present trend for bee- 
keeping businesses to become bigger, apiaries are being bought or established in 
different climatic and farming areas. with the result that more even crops are 
being produced each year than was formerly the case. Therefore, bigger, more 
widely dispersed outfits are making reasonably accurate honey crop forecasting 
possible. . 

The Challenge of Reduced Returns 


It is curious that many beekeepers should blame their reduced returns on 
ever decreasing honey production per hive when, in faci, the long term average 
per hive has remained steady. The average crop for the ten year period 1949 to 
1959 was 65 lbs per hive for the whole country. For the period 1959 to 1969 it 
was 63 lbs per hive. Total production for the 1968/69 season was 6,670 tons, only 
330 tons less than the biggest crop produced in the past twenty years, which was 
7,000 tons in 1954/55. The problem is therefore definitely one of economics rather 
than decreased production per hive. It is in fact, as I stated earlier a narrowing 
honey cost/price margin. How then, can this problem be overcome? Four ways 
can be considered: more efficient honey marketing, reduced production costs, 
increased production per hive and the establishment of bigger beekeeping 
enterprises. 

1. Honey marketing 

Honey marketing is the responsibility of the beekeeping industry and I am 
therefore not at liberty to make recommendations concerning the selling price 
of honey. However, I would point out that as honey is not an essential commodity, 
there is a limit to which the retail price can be pushed. The consumer will, in 
the final analysis, always decide what that limit is. 

The level of efficiency of honey marketing obviously has a tremendous effect 
upon the amount of profit producers make, Honey marketing should therefore be 
perhaps the major consideration of the industry as a whole, At present this vital 
issue tends to be left to a few to worry about; producers generally are apathetic 
towards honey marketing. The whole question of honey marketing would receive 
much more attention if producers actively sold their honey; at present the 
tendency is to wait for someone to buy it. 

2. Production cosis : 

Despite the fact that production costs are increasing, some costs can be 
a, pes small costs can be significant and any saving in costs can be 
worthwhile. 
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The biggest scope for cutting cosis lies in transport. The 22 beekeepers who 
entributed to the survey mentioned earlier averaged 21 miles per hive for one 
year. Mileage per hive varied from 10 to 33. There was no correlation between 
mileage per hive and honey yield. Nor was there any correlation between 
mileage per hive and the size of the outfit. 

If we take the average of 21 miles per hive at say 10 cents a mile, this 
means it cost $2.10 per hive per year just to visit it. Therefore, if the average 
mileage per hive can be cut to 10 miles, there would be a saving of $1.10 per 
pive per year in production costs. 

In many cases mileage can be cut without causing reduced production if 
colony Management is more carefully planned on a yearly basis, Every visit to 
an apiary should only be to perform an essential stage of seasonal management 
to all the hives in the apiary. 


3, Economic Production per hive 


A good deal is said about the need to increase production per hive but little, 
jf any, increase is achieved. As I see it, economic production per hive can only 
pe increased by sound, fundamental colony management, and by breeding 
jmproved strains of bees. 


Fundamental colony management means disease control, adequate food 
supply, regular requeening and swarm control — in that order. 

Effective disease control is so obviously vital that it need not be discussed 
at length here. 


Swarming is troublesome in some seasons, and it should be controlled, but 
generally it is not a serious problem. 

The two factors retarding honey production are insufficient feeding and 
yequeening. 

In the case of food supply, many beekeepers not blessed with minor spring 
and early summer flows regard a big sugar bill in the critical November/ 
December period with dread, when in fact heavy feeding at this time is a 
beekeeper’s best insurance against a poor crop or a crop failure. 

There is some considerable divergence of opinion as to the amount of stores 
a properly fed hive should have. My recommendation is that a hive should never 
have less than the equivalent of three full combs of stores. It should be remem- 
pered that a strong hive consumes about a full comb of honey each week during 
the November/December period. So it follows that if hives become short of 
stores at this time, they require three combs of honey or a couple of gallons of 
thick sugar syrup, and feeding must be continued until the bees are self 
supporting. 

Too many hives are not requeened regularly. This applies mainly to the 
beekeeper who does not raise his.own queens. He may not be able to afford to 
buy them, but, what is much more serious from the industry's point of view, 
he is likely to find that queens are not available. An abundant supply of quality 
queens, particularly in springtime would certainly help many beekeepers to plan, 
and indeed to increase their profits, ; 

Bee breeding is the ultimate answer to increasing production per hive. We 
know that some strains of bees produce more honey than others, and after all, 
no matter what sophisticated equipment or advanced methods of management we 
may use in beekeeping, it is the bee itself that gathers the honey crop. 


I think perhaps the whole question of bee breeding has been made to sound 
so abstruse that it is not seriously contemplated by ordinary beekeepers, Better 
bees can be bred from existing stock by every beekeeper who rears his own 
queens and by every queen breeder. Breeder queens should be selected on the 
performance of their worker progeny. Queens to breed the most desirable drones 
Should be selected on the same basis. If mating apiaries are established with a 
reasonable degree of isolation, worthwhile results from bee breeding can be 
achieved fairly quickly. 
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Bigger Beekeeping enterprises 


The survey referred to previously showed clearly that bigger beekeeping 
enterprises are needed to enable beekeepers to increase profits. 


A new attitude of mind is needed. We must think in terms of running’ mor, 
hive per man to produce more honey per man. At present we are stuck with 
the twenty year old idea of 500 hives per man. It is interesting to consider the 
increase in production units per man that has been achieved in other primary 
industries during the same twenty year period, 

In the case of poultry, 500 birds was considered to be a fair sized flock 
twenty years ago. Today, 2,500 birds is reckoned to be an economic unit, ang 
some poultry farmers are running up to 5,000 birds per man. 


Ewe flocks have increased from about 800 to 1,500, and dairy herds haye 
increased from about 40 cows per man to more than 80. 


Bigger beekeeping enterprises are more profitable than small units fop 
several reasons. In the case of say a 1,000 to 2,000 hive unit, where the apiarieg 
are widely dispersed into different climatic and farming areas, the honey cropg 
produced are relatively even. 

Capital outlay on a 2,000 hive unit is less than that required for four 500 hive 
units. And in the bigger units proportionately less capital is, or should be 
invested in plant, machinery and buildings with the majority being invested in 
production units, that is, hives of bees. 

There is a tendency for many beekeepers to over-capitalise on plant. You 
should think carefully before buying new plant whether you really need it, or 
whether you are trying to “Keep up with the Joneses”. Extracting plants, many 
of which were designed for a 500 hive unit, will deal with the honey from 1,000 
or more hives quite adequately. 

Mechanisation is one of the main factors which will make possible an increase 
in the number of hives which can be run efficiently by one man from 500 to 800 
or more. The purpose of mechanisation should be to increase overall production 
and/or to reduce labour costs. Mechanisation does not necessitate over. 
capitalisation. 

Most of the mechanical aids available are for harvesting the honey crop, and 
particularly for honey extracting. Much of the machinery used can be operated 
by unskilled workers and more use can be made of casual labour for honey 
extracting work, particularly during evenings and weekends. 

There is a limit to the number of hives which can be kept economically in 
the country as a whole. Some areas are stocked to capacity already and only a 
few new areas are becoming available, where high country development is taking 
place. In general, it can be expected that the more progressive beekeepers will 
expand their enterprises by buying smaller businsses which come onto the 
market. The trend will be for fewer beekeepers to operate about the same 
total number of hives and produce approximately the same overall crop. 


Conclusions 


The beekeeping industry must accept the challenge of reduced returns which 
has been brought about by general economic circumstances. 

The best way for beekeepers to increase returns is by expanding their 
enterprises to give greater production per labour unit, even though this means 
fewer beekeepers will operate about the same total number of hives. Capital 
should be invested mainly in hives of bees. 

It is possible, in the long term, to plan beekeeping profits despite the fact 
that honey is such an elusive crop. 

Careful budgeting is essential for planning beekeeping profits. You are 
invited to seek advice on budgeting and other aspects of beekeeping economics 
on Apiary Section staff. We are keen to help you to plan your beekeeping 
profits. 
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HYDRAULIC 
WAX PRESS 


A complete unit, with two hy- 
draulic presses, 4 h.p. motor, hy- 
draulic pump and controls, 


A fast and efficient unit with 
automatic pressure control, easy 
access to presses and quick and 
easily adjustable controls. 


As each press is started, a 
steady increase in pressure over an 
adjustable time period, does away 
with burst bags and allows a more 
efficient pressing operation. 


The use of hydraulics allows 
greater contro] and is more eco- 
nomic in both buying price and 
running costs. 


All hydraulic equipment is stan- 
dard apart from the control panel 
which is custom built for Davidson 
Manufacturing by Victor Hydraul- 
ics, Christchurch. The presses are 
standard large size, fitted with 
hardwood slats and perforated 
copper steam pipe. 


Available from 
DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING 
P.O. Box 206 


TIMARU, N.Z. 
FEBRUARY, 1971 


FOR SALE 


HONEY FOR SALE 


Up to 20 Tons of good packing quality 
honey. 


L. J. BRADFIELD 
Ruataniwha Street, WAIPUKURAU. 


THREE BEDROOM HOUSE AND APIARY 


FOR SALE 


100 Hives and Spares for expansion. Excess 

store honey. Eight frame extractor and 

honey pump. One ton and half ton honey 

Large shed and garage. Will sell 
separately, 


tanks. 


R. A. WEBBER 


Roto Manu, West Coast. 


GOOD BULK HONEY 
FOR SALE 


F. E. WOODWARD 
1 Kohikatea Street, INGLEWOOD. 


HONEY PUMP, UNCAPPING OUTFIT AND 
CAPPING REDUCER. 
Tanks. Quarter Ton Honey Tank, 2 400- 


2 One Ton Honey 


pound Honey Tanks. Honey Warmer, Honey 


Stirrer and Motor. Plunger. 


Cool Room and Warming Roam Units. 
Scales: Platform and Counter. 

Mrs. M. $. BREE 

31 Chester Street 


WAVERLEY. 
a7 


FOR SALE 


HIVE MATS HIVE MATS 
HIVE MATS HIVE MATS 


FABRIC HIVE MATS 
manufactured from phormium 
{native flax fibre), are available ex 
MANUFACTURER in bales of 150 mats 
at $10.00 per bale, f.o.r. Foxton. 


(Iléin x 20in), 
tenax 


Orders for not less than one bale, 
accompanied by cash and stating rail- 
head to which delivery is required, 
should be sent direct to: 


WOOLPACK AND TEXTILES LTD. 
P.O. Box 44, Foxton, 


N.Z. 


726 DOZEN GLASS JARS (1 Sb.) 
3 TONS WHITE SUGAR (approx. )} 
SYRUP FEEDERS — 200. 
FIELDS APIARIES 
57 Norbiton Road 
FOXTON. Phone: 8791. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


If you are looking for permanent employ- | 
ment in a modern beekeeping outfit in the: 
Sovth Island, this may be your opportunity . 
to secure a position where initiative and | 


ability will be well rewarded. 


Position would suit 
advantage but not essential. 


Confidential enquiries to: 
“ADVERTISER” 
c/o N.Z. BEEKEEPER 


a married or single. 
man in his twenties. Previous experience an . 


YOUNG MAN — SINGLE 


Required for Beekeeping Business in Wai 
kato, Experience preferred but not essential 
This position has prospects. ` 


Reply to: 
BRUCE FORSYTH 
R.D. 3, OHAUPO. 


Advertiser interested in prospects of 


purchasing share in South Island business, 
Alternatively, consider side line outfit where 
other work available. 


Have finance and experience. 


Please reply: 
“BUYER” 
c/o N.Z. BEEKEEPER. 


STOP PRESS... 


NEW N.B.A. BRANCH FORMED 


The inaugural mecting of the com- 
bined Taranaki-Manawatu branch of 
the National Beekeepers’ Association is 
to be held in Wanganui on February 
27th. 


The Chairman will be E. J. Whalley, 
supported by the President of the 
Association Bruce Forsyth and industry 
leaders. - 


All beekeepers within visiting dis- 
tance of Wanganui are urged to attend, 
and the good wishes of us all are for a 
very successful meeting. 
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The 
National Beekeepers’ Association 


(For the advancement of the Beekeeping 
Industry in New Zealand) 


‘Better Beekeeping—Better Marketing’ 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


20 hives $2.00 1001 to 1100 hives $22.00 
200 hives $4.00 1101 to 1200 hives $24.00 
300 hives $6.00 1201 to 1300 hives $26.00 
400 hives $8.00 13801 to 1400 hives $28.00 
500 hives $10.00 1401 to 1500 hives $30.00 
600 hives $12.00 1501 to 1600 hives $32.00 
700 hives $14.00 1601 to 1700 hives $34.00 
800 hives $16.00 1701 to 1800 hives $36.00 
900 hives $18.00 1801 to 1900 hives $38.00 


got to 1000 hives $20.00 1901 to 2000 hives $40.06 


JOIN YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 
AND DERIVE FULL BENEFITS 


APIARY INSURANCE 
(Public Risk Indemnity) 
Free Cover for Association Members 


All financial members of the Association are 
automatically indemnified against Public Risk 
daims up to $10,000 in any occurrence of injury 
or death to persons or livestock directly attribut- 
able to the action of the members’ bees and 
arising from his or her negligence as the bee- 
keaper. The cover is underwritten by the New 
Zealand Insurance Company Ltd and the pre- 
ra met by the Association from consolidated 
S. 
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This Journal is issued to all members of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association and direct sub- 
scribers. 

Literary contributions and advertisements must 
be in the hands of the Editor, Mr L. W. Goss, 
P.O. Box 3561, Auckland, not later than the 
%th of the month preceding publication. 
Nome-de-plume letters must be signed by the 
writer and address given, not necessarily for 
publication, but as proof of good faith. Letters 
accepted for publication do not necessarily 
express the views of the Editor. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


Quarter Page $4.50 Per Inch $1.25 
Half Page $8.25 Min, Charge 65e. 
Full Page $15.00 for each insertion. 


-. Front 
Page 
Story 
MARY BUMBY 
New Zealand's 


First Beekeeper 


After Jobn Smith, Canter- 


‘bury’s Apiary Instructor, had 


- Canterbury ladies, 


addressed a meeting of North 
one of 


- those present asked if he 


would be interested to see an 


. oil painting of one of the pet- 
` sons mentioned in the lecture. . 


You can imagine John’s - 


` surprise when he discovered © 


that not only was there at her- 


- home a portrait in oils but a | 
. great-grandson of New Zea- | 


` Bumby. 


land’s first beekeeper, Mary ` 


Mrs R. C. Overton invited: 
John to visit her at. Scargill, ` 


_ about fifty miles north of . 
_ Christchurch. - ~ SSA 


John knew that your librar-. 


- jan was interested in collect-.’ 


' ing further information about: 


ss Bumby so we were. on. 


- as it could be 


"the north road just as quickly - 


It was very interesting to. 


meet Mr and Mrs Overton at - 
their back-country Leesa 


| “Raumati”, near Scargill, ; 
» thr to see and take. a- 
photograph of this rait -of ., 


'’s famous ` 
firsts: Some very useful in- 


| formation for further en uiry ; 


“-was gleaned 


q 
and your librar-. - 


: ian is placing this on perman- - 
-ent Shing, thee it is lost 
`- forever, : ; 


.INFORMATION. WANTED— 
` It would be appreciated- if 
-any person who has 


informa- 


tion about Miss Mary Bumby 


‘who -was sister 


of William. . 


` Hewgil! Bumby and who later | 
became 


-Mrs Gideon Smales, — 


- would write to the Librarian, 
! P.O. Box 423, Timaru. __ 


OPTI ETI ay, 


Supplies 


Superior design as demonstrated at a number of Field 
Days last “Season. 

Adequate stocks of the following are available for 
prompt delivery:-—- 


Aluminium Hats Nursery Frames and Cages 

Bee Escapes and Boards . P.D8. (Wax Moth Exterminator) 
complete eae Plastic Cell Cups 

Benzaldehyde. = Queen Excluders—with Wood or 


POLLEN TRAPS 7 


Drone and Queen Traps $ Metal Frames 
-Frame Wire. Queen Rearing Outfits 
Gloves ; ; Smokers—All sizes 
| Hive Strappers Standard Wire Veils 
Hl Honey Gates Woodman Hive Tools 8” & 10” 


Net Veils ah Woodman Type Veils 


BEESWAX 


Secure our quotation before you sell. Large quantities 
=- required at fop market rates to meet overseas orders. 


: The Alliance Bee Supplies 
; COMPANY LIMITED 

25 Sawyers Arms Road, Papanui, Christchurch, 5. 
: < Telegrams: “Beeware”', Christchurch. P.O. Box 5056, Papanui 


-= Phone 526-044 


“BOUGHTWoOD PRINTING HOUSE, North Shore 


